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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


F A man’s greatness is measured by the 
space he occupies in the world’s attention, 
or even by the controversies he inspires, 
there can be no question as to the eminent 
position which history will assign to 

Woodrow Wilson. Only the strongest of our 
Presidents have aroused the bitterest antag- 
onisms in their own generation. Washington, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt— 
these are the men who have stirred their con- 
temporaries to the depths, both in praise and 
in blame. Woodrow Wilson’s lot was cast 
in a far more passionate age than any of his 
predecessors. Moreover their field was lim- 
ited by the confines of their own country, 
while his horizon was bounded by the extent 
of civilization itself. The mere fact that 
Woodrow Wilson was the first American 
President to become a world figure in his own 
lifetime gives some measure of his quality. 
This is the moment above all when his 
countrymen, forgetting controversy, can most 
profitably recall those phases of his career 
upon which there can be no disagreement. 
The enthusiasm with which the nation greeted 
the beginning of his Administration is still an 
inspiring memory. His domestic achieve- 
ments abundantly justified this response. The 
most important was the Federal Reserve Law. 
This placed the nation’s financial and mone- 
tary system on a solid basis for the first time 
since the foundation of the Government. It 
not only saved the country several times from 
domestic panic but it gave the United States 
the economic strength to assume the world’s 


burdens at the time of the Great War. That 
in itself would have made any Administration 
a memorable one. 

Strange, however, was the future that Fate 
had prepared for him. The man whose poli- 
tical appeal was a domestic one, soon found 
himself faced with decisions upon which de- 
pended the future of mankind. The Presi- 
dent who, more than any other in our history, 
hated war, was at last called upon to strike 
the deciding blow in the most terrible war of 
all time. It is concerning these phases of his 
life that his contemporaries differed. But 
here again there are certain great facts, upon 
which even his most uncompromising oppon- 
ent canagree. The United States spent forty 
billions of dollars in its eighteen months of 
warfare. That vast sum was expended with- 
out corruption. There unquestionably was 
waste, but there was no graft. This is the 
first war the United States has ever waged 
of which that can be said. Again no one 
disputes that the Wilsonian addresses were 
the greatest oratoric performances of the war; 
that they taught the world the ultimate 
meaning of the conflict; and that, as a rallying 
cry, they accomplished a work of salvation at 
a time when the fortunes of civilization were 
at their lowest ebb. The third achievement 
that will enhance Woodrow Wilson’s fame 
was the League of Nations. Grant that this 
was not a desirable thing for the United States 
—though on this point Americans are by no 
means unanimous; it has nevertheless proved * 
a stabilizing force for mankind. 
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“Tt HOMAS JAMES WALSH, Senator from Montana, who has been prominent 
in assailing the corrupt influences at work in the Government oil leases 





























{ ‘HARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, whose ninetieth birthday will find him on 
-¢ March 20th still a vigorous and respected leader of American public opinion 
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*OVERNOR ALBERT CABELL RITCHIE, of Maryland, recently rs 


J reélected and the first chief executive to receive that honor in his 
state. In his inaugural address Governor Ritchie gave notable em- 
phasis to his belief in state sovereignty and to the fact that national 
levies added to local ones were too great a burden for the people to bear 




















E RT. HON. SIR ESME WILLIAM HOWARD, P. C., who suc- 
ceeds Sir Auckland Geddes as British Ambassador in Washington. 
Sir Esme has had a most distinguished career both in Stockholm and 
in Madrid, and in addition is conversant with American affairs since 
he served here as counselor of the Embassy from 1906 to 1908 
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DMIRAL LEIGH C. PALMER, newly elected President of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and the Chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board. Admiral Palmer has announced that during his administration of these 
offices he will pursue the policy of keeping on the seas a strong and efficient 
merchant marine capable of successfully dealing with foreign competition 
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Criminality in High Places 


NLY a few times in the history of the 
Federal Government has corruption, 
in its grosser form, stained its higher 

officials. The use of political power to benefit 
certain classes, the most striking evidence of 
which is the tariff, is an old evil and one not 
at all peculiar to the United States; but the 
barefaced bribery of public men for private 
ends has seldom reached the proportions of a 
public scandal. In Grant’s second Adminis- 
tration his Secretary of War, Belknap, was 
caught lining his pockets by trading in his 
office, and escaped impeachment only by 
resignation. The Crédit Mobilier investi- 
gation disclosed that certain members of 
Congress had acquired stock in the Union 
Pacific Railroad—an enterprise that could be 
affected favorably or unfavorably by their 
votes. The Whisky Ring—a gang in league 
with government officials to make fortunes by 
evading the revenue tax on spirits—was 
another scandal that tarnished Grant’s second 
term. These transactions were small matters 
so far as the money involved was concerned. 
Since that time there have been occasional in- 
stances of corruption in high places in Wash- 
ington. The sugar senators of 1893—the 
“Senators from Havemeyer’’—gave particular 
odium to the Wilson Tariff Bill, though the 
generally suspected bribery was never proved. 
The last case of demonstrated corruption was 
the disclosure in 1908 that Sen. Joseph B. 
Foraker of Ohio was receiving large retainers 
from John D. Archbold, the Vice-President of 
the Standard Oil Company. On the whole, 
however, official Washington has been as free 
from disgraceful episodes of this kind as have 
any of the great governments of the world. |g- 
norance and partisanship have flourished to an 
alarming degree; but personal dishonesty has 
seldom disgraced the men to whom the nation 
has entrusted its fortunes. The Fall scandal 
is not typical of official life in the nation’s 
capital; it is conspicuously the exception. 


Betrayal of the Navy for Personal Profit 


HIS fact, of course, does not palliate the 
offense; it rather increases its enormity. 
From every possible point of view, this 
incident is one of the most deplorable in the 
history of the nation. Merely to recite the 
outstanding fact discloses a breach of official 
trust and a betrayal of the nation’s interest, 
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which has few parallels. Several years ago 
President Wilson, by executive order, set 
aside certain oil fields—the so-called Teapot 
Dome in Wyoming, and Reserves 1 and 2 
in California—for the use of the American 
Navy. If there was ever a national trust, 
this was one. All warships built since 1915 
use oil as fuel. This oil is thus absolutely 
essential to the national defense. Early in 
1921 Secretary Denby, with President Hard- 
ing’s approval, transferred these fields to the 
Department of the Interior, against the pro- 
test of the important admirals of the Navy 
and practically all who had the interest of the 
Navy at heart. It is not necessary to assume 
any improper motive for this transfer; evi- 
dently President Harding sincerely believed, 
as he said at the time, that the conservation 
of oil fields naturally belonged to the Interior 
Department, which had supervision over 
other oil resources, and indeed over the larger 
part of the public domain. That President 
Harding and Secretary Denby committed a 
great blunder, however, is now apparent. 
A few months after this transfer the son of 
Edward L. Doheny left New York for Wash- 
ington with a satchel containing $100,000 in 
bills which duly passed into the possession of 
Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior. 
Four months later, Mr. Fall leased the Cali- 
fornia fields to Mr. Doheny. The story of 
Teapot Dome is similarly sensational. In 
April, 1922, Secretary Fall leased this prop- 
erty to Harry F. Sinclair; a year after this 
transaction, $25,000 in Liberty Bonds belong- 
ing to Mr. Sinclair passed into the hands of 
Secretary Fall. Thus, the outcome of these 
transactions was that immensely valuable oil 
fields, sacredly placed aside by the Govern- 
ment for the supply of the Navy, were as- 
signed by Secretary Fall to private interests 
from which he had personally received a 
large sum of money. 


Responsibility in the Republican Party 


HESE are the bare facts and any at- 
tempt to explain them away is useless. 

It is easy to describe the monetary 
transactions as “loans,’’ to assert that the 
Navy has not suffered, or to repeat all the 
numerous explanations and evasions that 
have recently been put forward; the simple 
facts, as related above, still remain, and no 
possible word-juggling can change their mean- 














ALBERT B. FALL 
Secretary of the Interior in the 
Cabinet of President Hard- 
ing. His administration of his 
office has resulted in the great- 
est national scandal in fifty 
years. Investigation of his ac- 
tion in leasing naval oil lands 
to private interests brought 
torth unmistakable evidences 

of personal corruption 


ing. They constitute 
a case of official bri- 
bery such as has sel- 
dom come to light in 
our Federal Adminis- 
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The World’s Work 


That is, to punish the guilty, to recover the 
nation’s stolen property, and so to reorganize 
his official family that public blame shall be 
placed precisely where it belongs and that 
episodes of this sort shall not be repeated. 


England Enters a New Era 


ROBABLY most Americans regard the 
recent happenings in England with 

varied emotions. The arrival of a 
socialistic Government in the mother of parlia- 
ments is an historic occurrence, and has great 
interest for the sister Republic, whose institu- 
tions have their origin in the same roots. An 
American might be inclined to ask 





Tammany Hall, in its most aban- 
doned days, never committed a 
more criminal act. Any effort to 
defend or gloss. the situation be- 
trays only a lack of moral sense in 
the mind that attempts it. Our 
Federal Government lies terribly 
smirched; a man who has held one 
of the highest posts in our Federal 
Administration has proved false to 
his oath of office; and a group of 
business men have shown that they 
are deficient in the first instincts of 
good citizenship. These are the 








why it is that this change has taken 
place in Great Britain rather than 
in his own country. It would 
probably require a good deal of 
history to answer that question 
satisfactorily. The present politi- 
cal situation in both countries is 
the direct consequence of universal 
suffrage. For all essential pur- 
poses the United States has had 
the free ballot since the early part 
of the nineteenth century, while 
Great Britain has had household 
suffrage since 1868. Yet the much 
more general use of the vote in the 








simple facts and the nation must 
face them. That the proceeding 
will have its political consequences 
is inevitable. It is entirely proper 
that it should. Our government 
isa government by political parties. 
The Republicans held office while 
these crimes were committed; high 
officials of their party are involved; 
that Democrats profited by the malfeasance 
does not alter the fact that official responsibil- 
itv rested on the party in power. Any attempt 
to avoid this responsibility would be a serious 
blunder and disclose a callousness almost as 
pronounced as that of ex-Secretary Fall him- 
self. While the political aspect of the trans- 
action is apparent, it hardly furnishes an 
occasion for cheap partisanship. Attacks on 
President Coolidge, for example, are exceed- 
ingly wide of the mark. President Harding 
encouraged his presence at the Cabinet 
meetings, but the Vice-President was there 
merely as a spectator; he had no power 
or authority to participate in the nation’s 
business. In the present crisis, President 
Coolidge has a very definite responsibility. 


oil 
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EDWIN DENBY 

Who as Secretary of the 
Navy agreed to the trans- 
fer to private interest of 
lands set apart for 
the use of the Navy and 
thereby brought great 
criticism upon his admin- 

istration 


United States for practically a 
hundred years has resulted in a 
system of government which is 
conservative compared to that 
which is rapidly becoming popular 
in Europe. We still have those 
abundant checks on a free de- 
mocracy—the Senate, the Presi- 
dential veto, the Supreme Court, to mention 
only the most obvious. 
Great Britain has none 
of these things; in 
that country legisla- 
tion and action are 
practically the un- 
challenged possession 
of a parliamentary 





HARRY M. DAUGHERTY 


Attorney-General and _ for 
years an active leader in Ohio 
politics. The recent scandal 
in the Interior Department 
has revived the criticisms 
that were wide-spread at the 
time of his appointment by 
President Harding 
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majority. Inless than sixty years political 
power in the hands of the masses has done 
more to break down the “bulwarks”’ of 
property than has the same power in the 
United States in more than a century. 
Lord Derby, when the suffrage bill of 1867 
was before Parliament, described it as “a 
leap in the dark.”’ Lord Salisbury, who re- 
signed from the Government rather than 
support the measure, 
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a thorn in the side of the Government while 
that conflict was being waged. 

His present convictions would naturally 
lead him to scrap the British fleet, to disband 
the British army, and to cut short the present 
preparations for air defense. Though not so 
extreme as many radicals, he advocates the 
confiscation of private property—at least to 
the extent of 33 per cent.—and the national- 

ization of industry 





prophesied that it 
would lead to the most 
direful consequences. 
Were Salisbury alive 
to-day, he would prob- 
ably regard his most 
lugubrious forecasts as 
come to pass. 

The fact is, how- 
ever, that the most 
intelligent English- 
men do not look upon 
the arrival of a Labor 
Government as seal- 
ing the doom of the 
British Empire. In 
the first place,a Labor 
Government, in any 
real sense, is not in 
power; for the people 
of Britain have not 
cast their suffrages in 
favor of Ramsay Mac- 
donald and his pro- 
gram. The _ present 
Parliament contains 








and of natural re- 
sources. These ideas, 
if carried into effect, 
mean the end of the 
British Empire. Look- 
ing at the situation 
from the distance of 
three thousand miles 
it seems extraordinary 
that the two old-line 
parties, which to- 
gether constitute a 
great majority, should 
not have combined to 
prevent a Labor Gov- 
ernment. Is it the fact 
that they hate each 
other more than they 
love Britain itself? 
Twenty-six years ago 
Mr. Bryan ran for the 
Presidency on an issue 
which was essentially 
that of the confisca- 
tion of property—for 
the proposal to reduce 








615 members; the 
strength of the Labor 
party is nearly 200. 
In other words Mr. 
Macdonald controls 
far from .a majority 
and it is only with a 

majority that the Cabinet can really rule. 
The government of Great Britain for the mo- 
ment may. be socialistic; the people of Great 
Britain are not socialistic; in fact they are 
overwhelmingly anti-socialistic. The present 
Labor pai ty owes its tenure of office not to any 
preponderating strength of its own but to the 
divided counsels of the enemy. At first this 
;. fact strikes Americans as a serious reflection 
upon the, public life of Great Britain. Mr. 
Macdonald is himself a pacifist and opposed 
Great Britain’s entrance into the war. He was 


Kingdom. 





JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Prime Minister of Great Britain, at the head of the first 

Socialist Labor Cabinet in the history of the United 

Mr. Macdonald, known as a pacifist and, 

though a man of splendid abilities, as something of an 

idealist, will make the League of Nations the corner- 
stone of his foreign policy 


the value of the dollar 
in half amounted to 
nothing less. This 
challenge instantane- 
ously obliterated 
party lines, vast num- 
bers of Democrats im- 
mediately throwing their support to McKin- 
ley. American institutions and the American 
party system splendidly withstood that test. 
Are political parties in Great Britain less 
responsive to public obligation than those of 
the United States’ 

This is the surface interpretation of recent 
happenings in Great Britain. The actual 
facts, of course, present a somewhat different 
picture. The British political mind is, above 
all, practical—is more interested in the 
definite outcome of a situation than in its 























JOHN: ROBERT CLYNES 


Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of 
Commons 

















ARTHUR HENDERSON 


Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs 


COL. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 


Chancellor for the Duchy 


of Lancaster 
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LORD PARMOOR 
Lord President 
of the Council, 
one of the three 
peers in the new 
Cabinet 











PHILIP 
SNOWDEN 
Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 
one-time chair- 
man of the In- 
dependent La- 
bor party 

















theoretical aspects. 
And the fact is that 
Mr. Macdonald’s 
Premiership is a 
Premiership only in 
name. He owes his 
elevation entirely to 
the votes of the Liber- 
al party. Mr. Asquith 
can eject him with the 
same promptitude 
that he put him in 
and, indeed, he has 
officially served notice 
that hewill do so if the 
Labor party proceeds 
to misbehave. It is 
therefore clear that 
the Macdonald régime 
will not be able to put 
into force the most 
radical Labor ideas. 
Any attempt at na- 





tionalization of industry or the capital levy 
would at once produce a parliamentary crisis, 
as a result of which the present ministry would 
undoubtedly disappear. But the Labor party 
also stands for many programs with which the 
Liberal party is sympathetic. The education 
of the masses, the development of agriculture, 
the improvement in housing, the gradual re- 
duction of expenditures for armament, and a 
large number of so-called “social reforms,” 
the use of arbitration and other peaceful 
methods of settling international disputes 
—so long as the Macdonald ministry lim- 
its its activities to the true extension of 
democratic opportunity it can _ probably 
depend upon the support of the Liberal 
forces. And Mr. Macdonald is a very able 
and a very canny Scot. He is not an ex- 
tremist, not a communist or an Internation- 
alist, and he is not likely to overstep the 
limitations of his power. Yet the mere fact 
that a man of his peasant origin and his 
political principles has achieved the Premier- 








JAMES HENRY 
THOMAS 
Secretary of 
State for the 
Colonies, and 
formerly Secre- 
tary of the Na- 
tional Union of 
Railwaymen 


































STEPHEN 
WALSH 
Secretary of 
State for War, 
one of the most 
aggressivemem- 
bers of the La- 
bor party 
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SIR SIDNEY 
OLIVIER 
Secretary of 
State for India 


whose expe- 
rience at the 
Colonial office 


peculiarly fits 
him for his post 

















THE VISCOUNT 
CHELMSFORD 
First Lord of 
the Admiralty 
who has _ been 
Governor of 
Queensland and 
New South 
Wales and Vice- 
roy of India 











ship, even under these conditions, shows how 
far England has departed from the England of 
Disraeli and Gladstone. 


The New Policy with Mexico 


HE Coolidge Administration has evi- 

dently found a new way of dealing 

with the ever-recurring problem of 
Mexico. The gaunt figureof Mexicoconfronted 
Mr. Wilson at the threshold of his administra- 
tion. Huerta had assassinated his predecessor 
Madero and one of the first telegrams placed 
upon the presidential desk was the assassin’s 
request for recognition by the United States. 
Naturally President Wilson was shocked by 
this proposal. That it was a not uncommon 
incident in Central American politics he well 
knew. The United States and the European 
governments had for more than a century 
followed a uniform policy with the Latin 
American Republics. That was one of abs- 
tention from their quarrels. In extending 





recognition to a gov- 
ernment, only one 
question was ever 
asked: Does it really 
control the country 
and can it be depended 
upon to protect life 
and property? Beyond 
this, the old-fashioned 
diplomacy had no in- 
terest. Whether the 
new president had 
been legally elected, 
whether he had ob- 
tained his post by vio- 
lence or dishonesty— 
such details were be- 
side the point; the 
only consideration was 
whether he in fact ex- 
ercised the authority 
of his office. 

Mr. Wilson was a 





MARGARET 
BONDFIELD 
Under Secre- 
tary who will 
answer ques- 
tions from the 
Government 
bench 




















TOM SHAW 
Minister of La- 
bor, who, since 
1911, has been 
Secretary of the 
International 
Congress of 
Textile Workers 
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SIDNEY WEBB 
President of the 
Board of Trade 














WILLIAM ADAMSON 
Secretary of State 
for Scotland 


NOEL BUXTON 
Minister of Agriculture 
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political philosopher; more than most Ameri- 
can Presidents he was inclined to make his 
daily acts part of a general policy and to relate 
them not only to the present but to the future. 
He evidently believed that the traditional 
methods of dealing with Latin American dicta- 
tors could not go on indefinitely. The habit 
of recognizing temporarily successful adven- 
turers was in itself a prolific 
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American Assistance to Mexico or 
Intervention 


ITH the outbreak of a new revo- 
lution in Mexico, the Coolidge 
Administration is faced with the 


necessity of framing a new Mexican policy. 
It has accepted this responsibility with a 
commendable despatch. The 





cause of revolution and of gen- 
eral demoralization.. If the 
United States and Europe 
would refuse to extend this 
countenance to such chieftains, 
then the most fruitful en- 
couragement to revolution 
would disappear. If Huerta 
failed of recognition, then 
other bloodthirsty “generals” 
would not seek this short road 
to fortune, and eventually the 
habit of revolution would be 
checked and the way might be 
prepared for real democracy 
and constitutionalism. Such 
appears to be the reasoning at 
the basis of the Wilsonian 
policy in Mexico. That it was 
doomed to failure seemed evi- 
dent from the start. The 
theory that the rock bottom 
difficulty in Mexico was revo- 
lution was not sound. The 
habit of revolution was only 
one symptom—and there were 
many others—of unstable and * 
immature national character. 
The Mexican people are a 
congeries of Indian tribes— 
about 12,000,000 out of the 
15,000,000 population are of 
pure aboriginal stock, while the 
upper 3,000,000 are of Spanish 
blood and of various mixtures 
of Spanish and native. The Mexican peo- 
ple is 80 per cent. illiterate, and with the 
things that Comprise modern civilization— 
education, sanitation, intelligent agriculture, 
the scientific utilization of the resources of 
nature—they have practically no acquain- 
tance. The policy of ignoring successful revo- 
lutionists did not cure these defects, and the 
long chapter of blunders and disasters that 
marked Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy was the 
inevitable consequence. 








VISCOUNT HALDANE 
Of Cloan, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain in His Majesty’s Cabi- 
net lately formed by Ramsay Mac- 
donald, leader of the British Labor 
Party. Lord Haldane served also 
between 1912 and 1915 as Chancellor 
in the Liberal Cabinet of the 

Hon. Herbert Asquith 


basis of its policy is not pure 
idealism, but practicality. It 
is as much opposed as was the 
Wilson Administration to rev- 
olution in Mexico and as de- 
sirous to lend a helping hand 
to the establishment of order, 
progress, and the constitu- 
tional system. It is merely 
seeking this great end in a dif- 
ferent way. It is deliberately 
supporting that element in 
Mexican politics which seems 
most likely to promote these 
purposes. This is the element 
headed by President Obregon. 
Under him Mexico has taken 
certain definite steps toward 
the establishment of public 
order and democratic progress. 
He has shown a desire to re- 
establish the country’s good 
name with foreign nations. He 
has negotiated a treaty with 
the United States which hon- 
orably settles all outstanding 
difficulties between his country 
and our own. He earnestly 
seeks to improve the status of 
the Mexican people. He has 
laid the basis for a public 
school system. At the present 
time he is seeking to destroy 
the system of election by revo- 
lution and to inaugurate a gen- 
uinely constitutional method. It is only along 
such lines as these that there is any hope for 
the future of Mexico. De la Huerta, on the 
other hand, represents nothing but a personal 
ambition, and his success means a continuance 
of disorder, bloodshed, banditry, and misery. 

Is it the duty of this country to remain 
“neutral” in such a struggle? Such a “neu- 
trality”” means endless woe to the Mexican 
people and years of trouble for our own. 
There is no attempt to disguise the fact that 
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the de la Huerta revolt is a formidable one. 
It already controls Vera Cruz and a large 
part of the Mexican oil fields—and these 
latter regions really hold the key to the in- 
dustrial and even the political situation in 
Mexico. If the two factions are left alone to 
fight the issue, the war will probably be pro- 
longed indefinitely and result in another de- 
cade of. revolution 
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Huerta blockade and prevents the shipment 
of arms to the rebel forces. It violates no 
international law in doing this. The present 
Mexican Government has been recognized by 
the United States, and in our eyes the de la 
Huerta forces are merely a lawless and in- 
surrectionary band. Many yearsago, the Mex- 
ican Government permitted American troops 
to pass through 





and misery for this 
unhappy country, 
while the impetus to 
progress received 
from the Obregon 
régime will be lost. 
Under such condi- 
tions, the question of 
American interven- 
tion and occupation 
will probably become 
so insistent that it 
can no longer be 
avoided. That pub- 
lic opinion in the 
United States is not 
ripe for such inter- 
vention is apparent; 
but the question lies 
in the background of 
every Mexican crisis, 
and with the disord- 
ers, the bloodshed, 
the destruction of 
foreign lives and 
property that would 
be the inevitable ac- 





| northern Mexico in 


pursuit of Geronimo 
and his murderous 
crew of Apaches, and, 
legally, the use of 
American _ territory 
for the capture of 
law-breaking Mexi- 
cans rests upon the 
same basis. And 
these several acts are 
not only legal but ex- 
tremely wise. 

Inthe longrun, the 
United States has a 
choice between two 
courses of action 
with the Indian re- 
public to the south: 
one is to intervene 
and assume control 
of the whole country, 
establishing an order 
something like that 
which prevails in 
Cuba or the Philip- 








pines; the other is to 


companiment of a 
few more revolution- 
ary years, it is not 
likely that this re- 
sponsibility could be 


VICTORIANO HUERTA, 1854-1916 


Indian and able soldier who betrayed and assassinated 

President Madero in 1913 after a successful revolution. 

He became President but was never recognized by the 

United States though he maintained his power until 1914, 
when Carranza forced him to resign 


assist in all possible 
ways such Mexican 
forces as are most 
likely to promote 
justice and prosper- 


longer postponed. 

There is only one other way; that is for this 
country to select the man, or the group of 
men, who are most likely to preserve order 
and constitutionalism and most inclined to 
introduce those basic conditions on which 
modern civilization rests, and to help them 
both with its moral and its material support. 
That is the reason why the present Wash- 
ington policy is the policy of far-seeing 
statesmanship. It furnishes arms to the 
established government, permits the passage 
of Mexican troops throughAmerican territory, 
sends warships as an answer to the de la 


ity among the Mexi- 
can people. The United States would not 
be warranted in following the first course 
until the second had been tried. 


New York as a Convention City—1868 
and 1924 


CURIOUS set of parallels in political 
history is developed by the selection 
of New York City as the meeting 
place of the Democratic National Convention 
for the first time since 1868. The last Dem- 
ocratic Convention in New York City was 
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held in the Reconstruction Period, and the 
problems then were of the same nature as in 
the present post-war period. One of the 
chief issues in the campaign of 1868 was the 
financial policy of the Government, the re- 
funding of the public debt and taxation, and 
we can imagine that we are hearing Secretary 
Mellon when we read these words from the 
keynote address of Horatio Seymour at the 
Democratic Convention in 1868: “We wish 
tolift off the perplexities and shackles which, in 
the shape of bad laws 
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soldiers and sailors was held in Cooper 
Union, and the veterans in their resolutions 
expressed the opinion ‘‘that the widows and 
orphans of soldiers are the special wards of 
the nation, and, if any class of creditors is 
to be paid in gold, they, above all others, 
deserve the preference.’ But the Demo- 
cratic party likewise made a bid for the soldier 
vote by stating “that our soldiers and sailors 
who carried the flag of our country to victory 
against a most gallant and determined foe 
must ever be grate- 





and crushing taxa- 
tion, now paralyze the 
business and labor of 
our land.” The com- 
plaint of the Demo- 
crats was the adminis- 
trative cost of the Re- 
publican reconstruc- 
tion policy, and the 
effect of high post-war 
taxation upon the cost 
of living. But they 
had no Mellon in the 
ranks of the Demo- 
cratic party, and their 
talks on this subject 





fully remembered and 
all the guarantees 
given in their favor 
must be faithfully car- 
ried into execution.”’ 

Another parallel: 
In ’68, Andrew John- 
son was in the White 
House, serving the 
term of the martyred 
Lincoln, just as Presi- 
dent Coolidge is now 
filling out the term of 
President Harding. 
But Johnson received 
no consideration from 








netted them only 80 


the Republicans, and 


out of 294 electoral 
votes. 

Then there is the 
parallel of the bonus. 
In 1868 the Grand 
Army of the Republic 
had not yet attained 


MEXICAN OIL 


The oil fields of Mexico are of the utmost importance to 

its welfare industrially and, in some measure, politically. 

Tampico, one of the chief centers of the industry, has lain 

in jeopardy of the insurrectionary forces under de la 

Huerta, who, had he held them, might successfully con- 
summated his campaign 


the towering strength 


perhaps it was no 
compliment that for 
a time some of the 
Democrats considered 
making him their can- 
didate. But this par- 


which it had achieved a decade later, but it was 
in existence and was becoming vociferous. 
Both political parties in that post-war period 
were bidding for the soldier vote. The Repub- 
licans sought Grant as a nominee, and some 
of the Democrats tried to get Admiral Farra- 
gut, who was on duty in European Waters 
and who brusquly dismissed the suggestion 
that he might become a Presidential candi- 
date. The chief demand of the veterans then 
was for first choice at the best Government 
jobs. The Republican party platform in 
that year urged pensions. The old news- 
paper files reveal that the Civil War veterans 
were perhaps a little more solicitous about 
the welfare of the widows, the orphans, and 
the disabled than are the veterans to-day. 
While the Democratic Convention was at its 
work in Tammany Hall, a convention of 


allel does not go far, for President Coolidge 
hardly suggests Andrew Johnson. 


McAdoo and Chase; Smith and Horatio 
Seymour 


NOTHER set of curious parallels is re- 
vealed in the comparison of two of the 


candidates. One of the chief persons 


in this 1924 convention may be William. G. 
McAdoo, a former Secretary of the Treasury. 
One of the men mentioned in 1868 as a pos- 
sible nominee for the Democrats was Salmon 
P. Chase, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who had served as Secretary of the 


Treasury under Lincoln. Though a Repub- 
lican under Lincoln, Chase’s views, espe- 
cially on financial questions, coincided more 
with the Democratic views of the time, and in 
1872 he was moreseriously considered as a pos- 
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PEONS LAYING A PIPE-LINE 


De la Huerta, like many of his predecessors in the game of rebellion in Mexico, has achieved a formidable revolt, 
and his blow at the economic basis of the Obregon régime in falling upon the Mexican oil-fields is a shrewd one 


sible candidate by the Democratic party. The 
reluctant nominee finally drafted by the con- 
vention in ’68 was ex-Gov. Horatio Seymour 
of New York, whose career bears many strik- 
ing parallels to that of Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
who will undoubtedly be one of the candidates 


this year. Though lacking the great per- 
sonal popularity enjoyed by Governor Smith, 
Seymour—he was always known as Gover- 
nor, in and out of office—had served two 
terms at Albany. So has Governor Smith. 
But there is another striking parallel: Gov- 
ernor Seymour had the reputation of being 
a “wet,” because during his first term as 
Governor, before the Civil War, he had ve- 
toed a prohibition bill on the ground that it 
was an unwarranted restriction of personal 
liberty and would lead to an unconstitutional 
seizure of property. Much to his distaste, he 
was classed with the “wets,’’ just as Governor 
Smith is grouped with the “wets” now, not 
only because of some of his views on the ques- 
tion, but also because he signed the bill re- 


pealing the Mullan-Gage Law providing for 
the enforcement of prohibition in New York. 

Tammany and Wall Street were not such 
bogies in 68 as they are now. Tammany’s 
reputation under Mayor Fernando Wood was 
not high, but it was not bad enough to drive 
a convention away from New York, as it soon 
became after Tweed was elected Grand Sa- 
chem in 1869 and the plundering of the Tweed 
ring was exposed by the New York Times. 
Nor did the name of Wall Street appear to be 
such anathema in other parts of the country 
as it is now; in fact, the proceedings of the 
convention of ’68 contain no critical refer- 
ences either of Wall Street or Tammany. 
Jay Gould’s performances with the Erie, and 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s with the New York 
Central, which were the things largely respon- 
sible for the popular hatred of Wall Street, 
did not become noisome scandals until after 
1868. Railroads in those days—before the 
Granger movements of the ‘seventies—like- 
wise had not become objects of popular 
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odium. Tammany in ’68 made no visible 
effort to dominate the convention, and it is 
doubtful if the organization will have «any 
outstanding candidate this year. Governor 
Smith as a _ receptive candidate for the 
Presidency undoubtedly would be fought by 
Hearst. 

The convention of ’68 was held in the 
present Tammany Hall in Fourteenth Street, 
which was turned over 
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$255,000, and doubtless will spend much 
more in their entertainment. In ’68 the 
complaint was that the distances between 
hotels and meeting places were too great, 
and another was that the city profiteered on 
the convention. As the New York 71imes 
said in one of its reports at the time: “The 
delegates have tarried to the last moment in 
this city of high prices, and were anxious to 

get away before a 





to the Democratic 
Society by the build- 
ers on the day before 
the convention. . Cur- 
iously, another inter- 
esting fact is that this 
convention of 1924 is 
to be held during the 
last days of that his- 
toric building. It is 
on the market and in 
a short time Tam- 
many undoubtedly 
will be ina new home. 
The coming conven- 
tion is to be held in 
Madison Square Gar- 
den, that house of 
paradoxes, noted as 
the scene of Thaw’s 
killing of Stanford 
White, the Barnum 
and Bailey Circus, 
championship boxing 
contests, bathing 
beauty contests, the 








financial crisis was 
added to a political 
crash.” The distances 
in the hotel district 
now are no greater 
than in ’68 and transit 
is better. The dis- 
tance between the 
dollars of the dele- 
gates remains to be 
measured, and upon 
that verdict rests the 
future of New York as 
a convention city. 


An American Em- 
pire in the Arctic? 


HE project to 
fly the dirigible 
Shenandoab 
over the North Pole 
and to plant the 
American flag on an 
unclaimed and un- 
mapped empire on 








horse show, the poul- 
try show, the six-day 


HORATIO SEYMOUR, 


the roof of the world 


1810-1886 is a romantic adven- 








bicycle race, and the 
hall in which William 
Jennings Bryan, as 
the “Boy Orator of 
the Platte,” was form- 


Governor of the State of New York from 1853 to 1855 

and from 1863 to 1865. Governor Seymour during his 

first term in Albany vetoed a prohibition bill, believing it 

to be unconstitutional, and was defeated for re-election 

therefor. In 1868 he was the Democratic nominee for 

President, but his 80 electoral votes were swamped by the 
214 received by General Grant 


ture that might be ex- 
pected of the Ameri- 
can Navy. After the 
exploits of Peary in 
the polar regions and 


ally notified in 1896 
that he had been chosen as the Presidential 
candidate. The Bryan notification meeting 
is the only great national political event in the 
long history of Stanford White’s building. 
And Mr. Bryan certainly will be at the next 
convention, if not as a delegate from Florida, 
certainly as a newspaper writer. He has not 
missed a convention since 1896. 

New York City has a chance to redeem her 
lost prestige as a convention city. She has 
bought the presence of the Democrats for 


the flight of the NC-4 
across the Atlantic, this newest plan could 
cause no general surprise. It combines 
the daring and the experience of both enter- 
prises with that practical aim of planting 
the flag on new and unexplored territory 
which may be rich in oil and minerals. 

It is no idle dream that one of the richest 
empires on earth may be found in the midst 
of the polar seas and that within a century one 
of the waste places of the earth shall have its 
towns and villages. In a series of articles in 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION OF ’68 
Assembled in the Grand Hall of the Tammany Society, the delegates are cheering the name of George H. Pendle- 


ton, the Ohio Greenbacker. 


Ex-Governor Seymour, a somewhat unwilling candidate, was eventually accorded the 


Democratic nomination for the Presidency 


this magazine recently, Mr. Stefansson, the 
Arctic explorer, predicted that some day a 
populous empire would exist in the Arctic. 
Considered in the light of the history of our 
own country, that prediction is not at all 


‘ 


improbable. Alaska was called a “chunk of 
ice’ and ‘“Seward’s Folly’ when Secretary 
Seward only fifty-six years ago paid Russia 
$7,200,000 for that territory. In thecam- 
paign of 1868 the Democrats made much of 
the folly of the purchase of Alaska, and yet 
the resources of Alaska to-day need no re- 
counting. 

A common opinion is that the region around 
the Pole is too cold for human life, but Mr. 
Stefansson points out that the thermometer 
falls as low in some places in Montana and 
other states. And who would say to-day 
that Montana was not habitable? Yet Lewis 
and Clark pioneered their way through Mon- 
tana hardly more than a century ago; now it 
is filled with settled communities. So, too, 
may this unexplored land in the Arctic seas 
be filled with settled communities within 
the next century. 


Discovery of oil in any new land in the 
North would be far more important to our 
economic life than the finding of coal. The 
reserves of oil in this continent are being 
diminished rapidly, but experts estimate that 
our bituminous coal is sufficient for a thou- 
sand years of careful use. Nor could coal be 
transported to this country from a land so 
far away. Of ten tons of coal now leaving 
our inland mines, only nine may reach the 
seaboard because one ton is consumed by 
locomotives on the way. A coal train from 
the Arctic would reach this country empty. 
But the advances in power transmission 
promise to be so great in the next decade that 
coal in the Arctic might be consumed at the - 
mine mouth and its energy transmitted to 
factories thousands of miles away. Some of 
our more daring scientists think it possible 
that this energy might be transmitted by 
radio, and some experiments along that line 
are being made by Dr. W. R. Whitney and 
his associates in the laboratories of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

It will be a new chapter in romance and 
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MOORED 
The United Statés Navy’s dirigible Shenandoah at her moor- 


ings. 


“It will be a new chapter in romance and history if 


the Shenandoah plants the American flag on new territory” 


history if the Shenandoah plants the American 
flag on new territory. She has proved her- 
self a strong and worthy ship by weathering 
the gales, and it is the hope of her Navy 
pilots that she will not join that long list of 
casualties of her type—the R-34, the Roma, 
the ZR-2, the Dixmude, and smaller craft. 
Those lost ships used the highly inflammable 
hydrogen, and the Shenandoab has been using 
the safer but less buoyant helium gas. It is 
disquieting to hear the discussion that for 
the polar trip the Shenandoah should use the 
more buoyant but more dangerous hydrogen. 
That may end disastrously a trip of which so 
much is expected 


gives an idea of the investment capacity 
stirred up by the war. It shows why the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany $100,000,000 bond issue was nearly 100 
per cent. over-subscribed in this .country 
within a few hours. Before the war, single 
issues of such size were unheard of; now they 
create scarcely a ripple in the investment 
market. 

The thing noted in connection with the 
Canadian investment buying was the large 
number of applications for small or moderate 
amounts. That feature has also been noted 
in this country since the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign educated millions of people in the buy- 
ing of bonds. As a result, more than four 


An Infinite Investment Market in the billion dollars worth of securities have been 
United States sold in this country annually as compared 
with less than two and a half billion before 

ANADIAN in- the war. 
vestors with- FLIGHT Ours is by far the 


in afew weeks 
absorbed approxi- 
mately $250,000,000 
of bond offerings. 


There is a very splendid quality of strength and majesty 

in the passage of this giant ship of the skies. 

already shown her worth by weathering, after being torn 

trom her moorings, and making home in the teeth of one 
roaring gale this winter 


largest investment 
capital market in the 
world. London, be- 
fore the war, absorbed 


She has 





Canada has a popula- 
tion of less than nine 
million, and on the 


basis of population 
this is comparable to 
the absorption of 
$3,000,000,000 of se- 
curities in the United 
States within a few 
weeks’ 





This 


time. 





-| less than one billion 
dollars worth of securi- 
ties annually, and with 
the heavier British in- 
come tax and wide- 
spread unemploy- 
ment, that market is 
certainly not now ab- 
sorbing anywhere 
near so much as the 

















$4,500,000,000 reach- 
ed in this country in 
1923. 

Yet those who are 
close students of this 
growth of investment 
buying believe that 
our ultimate invest- 
ment capacity has not 
been reached. They 
maintain that more 
effective methods of 
merchandising securi- 
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IN THE FOG 


Like a huge silver cigar in the sunlight she moves through 
foggy air like a shadow, smoothly and full of mystery to 
those below : 
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the recent success of 
the movement is told 
in the Pan-American 
Union by Miss Mary 
Springer, who pre- 
sented a vivid picture 
of the ideals and aims 
of the Cuban move- 
ment by printing with 
her article the full 
program of the First 
National Congress of 
Cuban Women, which 








ties, connected with 

more general education of the public in the 
matter of investing, will result in the absorp- 
tion of many more investment issues than 
are now being sold in this country. The goal 
of the war years, when an average of more 
than $10,000,000,000 Liberty Bonds were sold 
annually, does not seem to them unattain- 
able, and the results in Canada seem to bear 
out their expectations. 


Cuba’s Feminist Movement Becomes 
More Militant 


LTHOUGH the feminist movement in 
Cuba has not yet reached the degree 
of open militance once displayed by 

the suffrage movements in this country and 
in England, its workers are no less determined 
than those who campaigned for political 
recognition in other countries. The story of 


she attended as a rep- 
resentative of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Massachusetts. This discloses the 
Cuban women’s clubs engaged in a wide pro- 
gram for the betterment of conditions affect- 
ing women and children and “for obtaining 
for women full civil and industrial rights.” 
At the risk of becoming unpopular with a 
large section of the Cuban people, the 
women’s clubs of Havana undertook a cam- 
paign against the revival of bull fighting, “a 
campaign brought to a triumphant conclu- 
sion with the memorable words of the Secre- 
tary of Gubernacion to the effect that as long 
as he held office the bull fight would not enter 
Havana.” ~The Cuban women gave a great 
deal of the credit for the success of this 
campaign to an American woman, Mrs. 
Jeanette Ryder, “who, settling in Cuba 
twenty years ago, has devoted her time and 
wealth to social betterment.”’ 


THE “ROMA” 
Bought by the United States for $200,000 from the Italian 
Government and utterly destroyed by fire near Hampton 
Roads February 22, 1922, with a loss of thirty-four men 
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Much of the impetus of the Cuban move- 
ment is traceable to the friendliness shown 
by the women’s clubs and other institu- 
tions in the United States. Harvard Uni- 
versity aided greatly in 1900 when it invited 
1,000 men and women teachers from Cuba 
to attend a specially planned Summer 
School session. “An- 
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fore the coming of the American women’s 
club idea. In 1895 they obtained the legaliz- 
ing of divorce by civil law; in 1899 the Ameri- 
can military authorities acceded to a request 
that Cuban women be permitted to hold 
public office; and they succeeded in having 
Havana University opened to women. 
Finally, the move- 





other factor which un- 
doubtedly contrib- 
uted to the develop- 
ment of the feminist 
movement in Cuba 
was the broadening 
and illuminating ex- 
perience gained by the 
wives and daughters 
of those eminent pat- 
riots who, political ex- 
iles from their native 
land, took up their 





ment succeeded in 
coalescing its forces in 
the First National 
Congress of Women, 
which includes the 
strongest clubs in 
Cuba. The program 
of this last meeting 
discloses that the 
Cuban women were 
attacking their prob- 
lems with a frankness 
and fearlessness which 








residence in the United 


cannot be matched in 


States, there to gain, 
whileearninga meager 
livelihood, American 
ideas with regard to 
independence and 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


Ambassador to Great Britain from 1918 to 1921, and in 

that capacity one of the most popular American statesmen 

ever dispatched to the Court of St. James’s. It is not 

impossible that he may be the Democratic nominee for 
President 


this country and which 
is surprising in view of 
the secluded position 
so long held by the wo- 
men of Cubaand other 


self-reliance.” 

American women under the leadership of 
Miss Sarah Thurston introduced the women’s 
club idea in Havana in 1910, and in-1913 the 
organization affiliated with the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in the United States, and 
finally it was the nucleus of a Cuban feder- 
ation. The movement there was a great 
success because the Cuban women were 
receptive and, in fact, they had been working 
on their own program in their own way be- 


Latin countries. They 
are crusading against vice and the narcotic 
drugevil. “The tendencies among the women 
of Cuba simply obey a world-wide movement 
which makes for the physical improvement of 
women, the better protection of women and 
children, better laws, and, above all, the 
obtaining for women full civil and industrial 
rights.”” More important still, the Cuban men 
favor the movement. Perhaps that is merely 
another manifestation of their native gentility. 
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V. THE NATIONAL ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By GINO SPERANZA 


In earlier articles, Mr. Speranza has developed the principle that any modern democracy, 
being an expression. of the ‘‘ folk ways”? of its people, can retain its characteristic form of govern- 
ment and its distinctive civilization only by retaining a heavy majority of its original human 
stock, because only from such a majority can come the ‘ like-mindedness’”’ which produces a 
consistent ‘public opinion. He has examined the sources of the American democracy, and has 
found that its government and civilization rest upon the ideals and customs of a dominant Anglo- 
Saxon stock, of predominantly Protestant faith. He has traced the effects of ‘“ mass-alienage”’ 
upon these ideals and customs, in the fields of politics and law. In this article, he pictures its 
effects upon the American ideal of public school education. In later articles, be will describe its 
effect upon American literature and other phases of American life-—-Tue Epitors. 


NDER the 1920 United States Cen- The presence of foreign-born whites also con- 
sus, Louisiana is the state with tributes to the figures of illiteracy; but here 
the highest likewise, a comparison 
percentage y may be illuminating. 
of illiter- , In 1920 there were 
acy (21.9 per cent.). e some 44,000 of such 
lowa’s percentage : Py whites in Louisiana, of 
of illiteracy is 1.1—the = ‘a whom 21.9 per cent. 
lowest in the coun- , were illiterate. lowa’s 
try. ‘ P quarter of a million 
The presence of 5 a foreign-born whites 
more than half a mil- nah 3 hada percentage of 4.9 
lion of Negroes in a > ae a of illiterates among 
total population of ge LN them. 
Louisiana (ten years Pio | re) The percentage of 
of age and over) of . = fa  ' aA illiteracy among the 
about a million and a (RAN 3 oe £ aoe) «= native whites of Louis- 
third is undoubtedly a3 = m "_—iana is 10.5, as against 
the first factor in the = > Fe eg | ia one half of one per cent. 
record of illiteracy = ~~ F i, ll of the native whites of 
held by that state. Be el lowa. In otherwords, 
Yet even in this field a = of the 784,198 native 
comparison is useful. white inhabitants of 
Of the half millionand Louisiana ten years of 


a -EN ILKINSON, 1757-1825 
mme a Lowisiana .. (8% S20ht NER rte 18 ? age and more, 81,957 
N gl t Who at the time of the occupation of Louisiana by the t d wite: 
egroes, 303 percent. United States was the commanding general of the Army. cannot read or write; 
are illiterate; the per- In 1805 he was Governor of Upper Louisiana in spite of while of the 1,672,805 
centage of illiteracy the fact that eighteen years before he had formally trans- native white Iowans 
: ferred his allegiance to Spain. Wilkinson, like his some- cues 
among lowa’s 15,000 time friend Aaron Burr, was a man of great native Only 8,275 are illiter- 
Negroes is8.1,orabout ability marred by violent ambition and a dangerous ate. 
-. duplicity. At divers times prior to his retirement from i om 
one fifth of that of their the Army he was court-martialed for treasonous or un- What forces or cir 
Louisiana brothers. seemly conduct cumstances, other 
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WILLIAM C. C. CLAIBORNE, 1775-1817 
Appointed with General Wilkinson to receive the transfer 
of Louisiana to the United States. From 1812 to 1816 he 
served as the first Governor for the state of Louisiana and 
at the end of his term was elected to the United States 
Senate, dying, however, before he could take his seat 


than those evidenced by such data, have pre- 
vented or retarded that universal schooling of 
the people of Louisiana, that free, popular edu- 
cation without which the American democracy 
cannot endure? What factors are there which 
escape a merely statistical analysis? 

In seeking the answer let us go to that in- 


CAJUN INTERIOR—OLD DAYS 
When one leaves New Orleans and crosses the Mississippi one comes into the land of 
the Acadians—the names of the stations become French, the language spoken, the 
It is the propre langue of the people, their mother- 


gesture, the atmosphere, French. 


teresting state whose romantic history has 
been the theme of artists and poets. But let 
us visit it primarily with this one fact in view 
—that Louisiana is the oldest of our many and 
varied experiments in assimilating or “ Ameri- 
canizing’’ an alien, non-Anglo-Saxon stock 
possessed of a distinct culture of its own. 

It was on December 20, 1803, that Gen. 
James Wilkinson of the United States Army, 
with a contingent of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee militia, took possession of Louisian- 
ian territory. On that day, 120 years ago, in 
what is now Jackson Square, New Orleans, 
“Citizen’’ Laussat, French Colonial Prefect, 
formally released all Louisianians from allegi- 
ance to France; and W. C. C. Claiborne, on 
behalf of the American Government, followed 
with “a conciliatory address in English, a 
language understood by not a third of his 
hearers.”” As the latest historian of this 
region describes this ceremony (which is the 
beginning of our inquiry): “The French flag 
began its descent from the staff in the center 
of the square and at the same time the Ameri- 
can flag began its ascent. As the two met 
and paused midway in seeming salutation, 
each of the other, a gun was fired. This was 
a signal to the forts on the outskirts of the 
city and to the vessels in port to discharge 
their many salvos. The major portion of the 
large crowd assembled looked on in apparent 
unconcern; a small contingent of Americans 
cheered as the flag of their country arose.” 

Now let us go and visit 
some of the descendants 
of that large crowd which 
looked on in apparent 
unconcern at that cere- 
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mony which brought into 
their midst not only the 
flag, but the political, 
social, and cultural in- 
fluences of the American 
democracy. 

We leave New Orleans, 
cross the Mississippi, and 
travel westward into the 
land of the Acadians. 
We are almost immedi- 
ately in that “Cajun” 
country, as far as the 
names of the stations go: 
Paradis, Allemands, 
Rousseau, Lafourche, 
and Boeuf. In between 
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there are a few Anglo-Saxon names like the 
towns of Bowie, Gibson, and Morgan City, hard 
pressed, numerically, by Italian names on the 
“General Stores’’ near the railroad stations— 
the Bellas, the Di Micellis, and the Riccis 
whose Sicilian fellow-nationals have already 
captured the so-called “French Market” in 
New Orleans. 

But at the Atchafalaya River, into which 
the romantic Teche flows, the non-Gallic 
flood seems to recede; the French names here 
have few rivals, and the church steeples and 
cupolas, the saints’ figures on some of the 
church facades, are not what Anglo-Saxons 
generally set up in the wilderness. 

We stop off at one of these towns and put 
up at the local hostelry. Out in the hall | 
can hear the maids chattering in the French 
of the country; they speak too fast for me to 
detect whether American words are worked 
in with the “mother tongue;”’ but all the in- 
flections and cadences, the subtle, distinctive 
“notes” of the Gallic language are there. In- 
deed they are so ingrained that they cannot be 
dropped even when the maids speak their 
halting English. The Cajun waiters taking 
orders from Yankee travelers and Jewish 
drummers are far more hesitant in their Eng- 
lish than in their “mother tongue.” The 
young man at the newspaper stand (being in 
more direct contact with English literature, | 
suppose!) is more at home in the language of 
Hawthorne; but he has compensated this 
initial bad start for a 
Cajun by studying 
French in school. For 
apparently, if a Cajun 
isn’t born into the Gallic 














THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1743-1821 
Third President of the United States, in whose Adminis- 
tration the purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon took 
place, involving him at the time in a discussion of some 
importance touching the construction to be put upon the 
Constitution, whether it be liberal or strict. The pur- 
chase involved extreme liberality of construction while 
Jefferson himself was a strict constructionist 


had learned “‘French’’ had, however, learned 
nothing else. He had never gone to school. 

In the large Roman Catholic Church in the 
town the sermon is preached in both French 
and English. Most of the Cajun farmers who 
come to town Sundays and feast days for 
Mass speak only French. The priests must 


ON THE BAYOU TIGRE 


In their wanderings the Cajun folk have seen well-nigh extremes in habitation, 
the rocky Nova Scotian shores sunny and windswept, echoing to the drive of the 
North Atlantic; and the oak-shadowed, silent waters of Louisiana, indolently calm 


beneath a Southern sun 





tongue, it is his first duty 
to acquire it. Outside, 
on the country road, the 
piccaninny who wants a 
ride in my car hails me in 
French! | let him in and 
he and the Cajun driver 
converse in both the 
English and Gallic 
tongues. Bothare a form 
of patois, but neither the 
Cajun’s nor the Negro’s 
English sounded as 
““English’’ as their 
French sounded 
‘French.’ This ten- 
year-old Negro boy who 
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be bilingual, when, as is sometimes the case, 
they are not French born; otherwise, in this 
century-old section of the United States in 
1923, they could neither preach to, nor con- 
fess their “American” flocks. But this 
bilingual necessity is limited to the larger 
towns such as New Orleans where, as in the 
old cathedral, separate Missions are still held, 
one week for the French-speaking faithful, 
and one week for the English-tongued. Out 
in the Acadian country, however, the good 
Misstonnaires de la Salette have little need 
even to-day for such duplication of duties. 
Their leaflets, as their prayers and their ser- 
mons, are in one language, and that language 
French. The Negroes in these parishes have 
acquired not only their master’s patois but 
also their religion. Until a while ago they 
went to the same Catholic church as their 
white co-religionists. Now, in this town, the 
Negroes have a “ French”’ Catholic Church of 
their own. And while there are no Negro 
priests there are colored Sisters of Charity. 

| looked about the town; it has its Main 
Street, its Court House and its Post Office, its 
Town Hall and its Public School—every 
outward mark and symbol of American dem- 
ocracy. And everybody on Main Street 
speaks the English of that great American 
highway. Nevertheless, going about, I had a 
strange feeling that, somehow, the American 
democracy did not go very far beyond Main 
Street. There was a school, a very large 
school, just outside, with sixty teaching 
Brothers, and a large attendance of boys; and 
just across the romantic Teche River there 
was an Ursuline Convent School for girls. 
The boys and the girls were American and 
there was plenty of room for them in the public 
school of the town, which was free to all, and 
was a good school such as a town which raised 
one of its citizens for the United States Senate 
is certain to have. Yet the parents of these 
boys and girls, somehow, preferred to spend 
money (over and above the taxes which 
seemed so hard to pay!) to have their children 
attend the “other schools.” 

| chose a student of those “other schools” 
to drive me about “Acadia.” | chose him 
from among many applicants for the job be- 
cause he looked the most American among 
them. Perhaps it was the new Ford in which 
he was to drive me that created this illusion. 
Francois Andry, son of Pierre, assured me, 
after we had started and had become friendly 
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and confidential, that you “can always tell a 
Cajun by his English,” just as he was sure | 
had known that he, too, was a Cajun when 
he first spoke to me. But it wasn’t so much 
his language that interested me; it was his 
point of view. He hated to think of life ina 
cold ‘climate; and he, like others to whom | 
talked, seemed to dread anything which in- 
volved struggle of any kind, anything that 
meant a change of ways and habits. Fora 
boy of twenty he seemed to be terribly satis- 
fied with what was, because, apparently, as 
far as he cared, it had ever been. “On ne peut 
pas effacer des vieilles habitudes par un simple 
geste’’ was the stock argument against Pro- 
hibition, for instance, among Andry’s people; 
the simple geste being, of course, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. For these Cajuns live pri- 
marily on the old habits of their-race. In 
their rural life it is the racial past which pulses 
in calm, slow, deliberative throbs beneath the 
outward and artificial “hustle” of the 
“Americanized”’ towns. Theirs is still dis- 
tinctly the life and the outlook on life of 
French peasant folk, of which adherence to 
the mother-tongue is but an incident—the 
most striking incident to:'the American ob- 
server because it is the most obvious. 

Andry and | spent some days together tra- 
veling about the Cajun parishes. Every- 
where French remains the mother-tongue, be- 
cause everywhere it is the language of the 
home and of the Church, and there is no ques- 
tion that, when the children of these Cajun 
farmers go to the “other schools,”’ the linguis- 
tic as well as the cultural influences are any- 
thing but distinctly American. To this day 
United States officials in these parishes need 
interpreters in taking depositions. 

Our last trip we devoted to a quest of the 
romantic, visiting churches and famous places 
in “Acadia.”’ The old church at St. Martins- 
ville, which has fired the imagination of some 
writers, had, | thought, none of the distinction 
of a hundred unsung New England meeting 
houses; and the “ Evangeline Oak”’ in the sha- 
dow of a convent school, had to struggle hard 
to look even distantly poetic. | 

Perhaps | was out of mood for such things; 
perhaps my mind had been more on the leaflets 
and pamphlets | had found on sale in the vesti- 
bule of these and other places of worship; 
booklets in defense of the parochial school, 
side by side with religious tracts; notices of 
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Church Missions mixed up with appeals to the 
“Catholic laymen of Louisiana” to pay their 
poll tax so that they might vote and thereby 
make their “Catholic citizenship apparent to 
ail men.” Yes, it all seemed quite strange 
and alien, when stripped of its romantic at- 
mosphere! American civilization had been 
there for a century, including the American 
public school, a free school for all the people; 
but how many of these people had accepted it? 
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remembrance of France, the mother country 
of our Creole population, deserves to be 
published, and we recommend it to our 
Catholic schools, parochial and otherwise.” 

What are some of these “truly Catholic 
sentiments’ which this history, written for the 
instruction of children who, though enfants 
Louisianais, were and are Americans? Are 
these sentiments to be found in the chapter 
describing the taking over of Louisiana by the 














“LA FILEUSE ET LA TISSEUSE”’ 
Until 1755 and the bitter exodus forced upon them by the English, these French settlers of Nova Scotia lived lives of 


simplicity, the men fishing, the women spinning and weaving. 
to their customs, their language, what remained of their lives. 


Exiles in an alien land of oaks and swamps, they clung 
And, persevering, theirs are even now the lives of 


French peasant folk 


| have before me one of the text books which 
have been in use in some of those “other 
schools.” It was published some twenty years 
after the Civil War and is still on the book- 
stalls. Onits first page it carries the “ Appro- 
bation de Mgr. l’Archevéque de la Nouvelle 
Orléans.” Freely translated this archiepisco- 
pal approval says: “ We have had examined a 
book entitled ‘Histoire de la Louisiane, racontée 
aux Enfants Loutsianats,’ written in French. 
From a report made to us, this book breathes 
sentiments truly Catholic, and, evoking the 


United States Government, which in this 
history is called “la Domination Americaine’’? 
Or are they to be found in the following trans- 
lated passager— 


We must here notice, my children, the impor- 
tance which our forebears attached to the main- 
tenance of the French language in Louisiana. 
They fully realized all that the introduction of a 
foreign language would make them lose of their 
rights. For it is not a theoretic question, this 
question of language, but a question of indepen- 
dence and nationality. 
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If these be “truly Catholic’’ aspirations, 
their sponsors may justly claim considerable 
success in making the Commonwealth of 
Louisiana live up to them notwithstanding a 
century of “domination Americaine.” For 
the State Convention, which in the year 1921 
gave Louisiana a newly revised Constitution, 
made the literacy qualification for the exercise 
of the electoral franchise, the ability of a citi- 
zen to write his application for registration “in 
the English language, or his mother-tongue’’! 

These were some of the thoughts which 
crowded my mind on the train back to New 
Orleans; to the city whose 195,617 church 
members are three quarters (147,696) com- 
municants of the Roman Catholic Church; to 
the great city whose handful of foreign-born 
whites have as high a percentage of illiteracy 
as New York City with its two millions 
of white immigrants; the city with 88 
free public schools and 125 paid private 
schools; the largest American city in the South 
whose Roman Catholic Bishops for more than 
one hundred years, up to 1917, have all been 
foreign-born. 

Is it not strange, | asked myself, that this 
great Southern metropolis of the United States, 
this distinctly and representatively American 
Catholic city, should have had during a 
hundred years of national life, only foreign- 
born Catholic Archbishops as the choice of 
the Holy See at Rome? That from 1803 to 
1917 every one of the prelates at the head of 
this great American diocese should have been 
alien-born and, largely, alien-trained—six from 
France, one from Holland, one from Italy, 
one from Belgium, and one from Bavaria? 
Does not this long succession of foreign-born 
(however distinguished and pious) prelates, 
as final arbiters of all matters of faith and 
moralsof thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of native Americans of Louisiana, seem 
strangely out of harmony with the spirit of 
American institutions? And | thought by 
contrast of the gallant fight made in the 
Louisiana Constitutional Convention of 1845 
by John Randolph Grymes, born in Old Vir- 
ginia, against the attempt in that Convention 
to make foreign-born citizens eligible to the 
governorship of that commonwealth. The 
privilege “of making sure that a foreigner 
shall never sit in the highest seat of our state,” 
this old American boldly yet humbly told the 
Convention, “is the sole right which belongs 
to him whose ancestors founded its govern- 
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ment. And that man must be either very 
malicious or steeped in ambition, who would 
attempt to dispute this little point of great- 
ness, this slight distinction in the midst of the 
débris with which, for long years to come, we 
will be encumbered!”’ 

Have Catholic Americans considered, | 
wondered—the great mass of devoted and 
loyal Roman Catholics of the Republic— 
how preponderating a part of all Catholic 
education, high and low, in the United States 
(of education as cultural and not as religi- 
ous training) has been, and to a large extent 
remains, the work of alien, foreign-born, and 
foreign-trained teachers, from the distinguished 
French-born founder and organizer of George- 
town University of nearly a century ago, tothe 
humble Sisters who to-day teach (the Constitu- 
tion notwithstanding) in some of the so-called 
public schools of Spanish-American Catholic 
New Mexico? 

Is it unreasonable or unfair to ask such 
Catholics whether it is merely an accident, 
and nothing more, that lowa, whose church 
communicants are 72 per cent. Protestant, 
has the lowest percentage of illiteracy in the 
United States, and that Louisiana, whose 
church communicants are 59 per cent. Roman 
Catholics, has the highest percentage of such 
illiteracy? Is it, again, a mere coincidence 
that lowa’s 1,672,805 native whites, largely 
of Protestant stock, have one half of one per 
cent. of illiterates among them, while New 
Mexico’s 220,893 native whites, largely of 
Catholic stock, have 114 per cent. of ill- 
iterates? 

May there not be, one may fairly and 
frankly ask, some relation between all these 
and similar circumstances, of history, of cul- 
ture, and of ideals? Some subtle but real 
relation, not provable by statistics and the 
rules of legal evidence, but historically and 
spiritually true? Imponderable yet potent, 
undefinable in detail but undeniable as his- 
toric fact? 

The highest educational official of the State 
of Louisiana says there is. “The population 
in about twenty of our parishes”’ he writes, 
“is largely Latin, and until about twenty years 
ago it was generally understood by every one 
that the Church would make provision for the 
education of the children. The Church was 


able to reach only a small percentage of the 
children, and naturally many people grew up 
illiterate. 


Thousands of these people are 
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yet living and, until they die, our illiteracy will 
necessarily be high.”’ 

Let us all hope, as this official does, that the 
present shameful record is a relic of the past. 
But what about the percentage of illiteracy 
among the young men from these parishes 
who were examined for military service during 
the World War? Our Government has not 
found it advisable to publish detailed statistics 
on a number of very interesting items regard- 
ing the draft in the various states, so we 
cannot give “figures’’ on this specific question 
other than these: That of the one and a 
half million of our World War conscripted 
soldiers 380,000, or about 25 per cent., could 
neither read nor write the English language, 
and a large percentage of these illiterates 
could not speak or understand English. In 
the absence of statistics | may say that 
thoughtful people with whom | have talked in 
Louisiana—persons who have had opportuni- 
ties to see and to gage—have definite con- 
victions on the subject. The fact of illiteracy, 
the fact of adherence to a non-American cul- 
ture, and the fact of the preponderating influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church in edu- 
cational matters in Louisiana seemed to them 
distinctly related and intertwined. A person 
of considerable experience spoke this way: 
“The high percentage of illiteracy in our state 
is not explainable solely by the presence of a 
large Negro population. There has been con- 
siderable illiteracy among the old French and 
even the old German elements, both elements 
being Catholic. In some of the parishes where 
these elements are dominant there are still 
places without any public school.” My in- 
formant cited her experience while on a visit 
to a town famous in the records of those who 
sing the romance and the poetry of “the 
French in the heart of America.’”’ It was 
after the World War, and the town council 
was having a stormy meeting over the matter 
of appropriating money to start a public school. 
For in the Year of Grace 1920 there was no 
public school in that “romantic” town. 

“The War,’ continued my _ informant, 
“showed that many of the Acadians spoke 
nothing but French, and that the Catholic 
schools contributed to keep up the separate- 
ness of the races.”’ 

‘“°The aim and purpose of my life in Louisi- 
ana,” one of the most distinguished educators 
of that state, a great teacher of New England 
stock, said to me, “the great aim has been 
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to make the people respect the public school 
teacher.”’ And he went on to explain that 
this lack of respect of the lay, as distinguished 
from the religious teacher, was one important 
influence in the large percentage of illiteracy 
in his state. Such lay teaching, such free, 
American teaching, had not been considered 
“education”’ by many of the people. In some 
parts of the state teaching in a public school 
had not been considered even “respectable’’! 
Under such circumstances the appropriations 
for public schools had been small, and, even 
to-day, are insufficient. 

The picture came to me of one of these 
‘not respectable”’ free public schools which 
I had visited in one of the Cajun parishes— 
a poor, drafty shack in a lonely spot on the 
edge of a marshy tract, with the shadow of 
ancient trees playing on its shabby roof. But 
the young girl within, frail but earnest, was 
a humble apostle of democratic—of American 
—education. She was the educational pion- 
eer. She was the Teacher of the Republic! 
Every one of the forty boys and girls, some 
barefooted, some carefully dressed, all clean 
and attentive, came from a “French home,” 
spoke and thought in French, as another 
pioneer teacher in New Mexico had told me 
how ber school children spoke and thought in 
Spanish. “But here,’’ said the frail but 
resolute pioneer of Acadia, “in the class room, 
the children must speak English.” 

How came that public school there, in the 
very heart of the Cajun country? Does not 
its existence, and the existence of other public 
schools in those Latin Roman Catholic par- 
ishes, prove that American free education 
is a fact there as elsewhere? Yes, the Ameri- 
can public school in those parishes is taking 
root; the fact being that the establishment of 
this basic American institution in this section 
of Louisiana dates from the time, some two 
decades ago, when the introduction of rice 
culture in the marshy lands of the Acadian 
parishes brought there a number of Iowan 
farmers of Dutch Protestant stock. Though 
they came for economic ends, their first in- 
terest when they settled there, as it had been 
wherever they had settled, was to establish 
or to encourage public schools. 

The author of the “ Histoire de la Louisiane 
racontée aux Enfants Louisianais”’ was right. 
The question of language is “a question of 
independence and nationality.” That is 
exactly why all over the United States, hum- 
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in their own churches, 
we can study their argu- 
ments against the Ameri- 
can public school. We 
need not dwell on their 
economic pleas—on how 
much they save the 
American taxpayer by 
having school buildings 
and teachers of their 
own; for the American 
people—the real Ameri- 
can people—have never 
stinted on expenses for 
education. Indeed, their 
first thought in every 
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A corruption of the French word boyeau meaning a long narrow place, bayou has 

become for the Cajun folk nearly any form of waterway—the outlet of a river, of a 

lake, or sometimes a slow-moving stream. Theirs is a charm as distinctive as the 
fells of Northumberland or the rocky hillside pastures ot New England 


ble, devoted, wretchedly paid country school 
teachers—real pioneering souls like the girl in 
that shanty on the edge of the Cajun marsh— 
are fighting, for us all, the battle for the Eng- 
lish language and for American civilization, 
against all kinds of alien tongues and alien cul- 
tures which seek, by frank or oblique ways, to 
establish their own separate and alien cultural 
life among us. 

But to-day they are not fighting alone. In 
various parts of the United States there is 
developing a stirring sense that the whole 
nation must rally to the defense of the Ameri- 
can public school as the basic institution of 
American democratic life. 

It is idle and dangerous to shut one’s eyes to 
what is becoming a dominant issue in the 
Republic, an issue which must be met openly, 
honestly, and courageously lest the struggle 
for the spiritual union of the democracy be 
fought out, as it already threatens to be, 
with outlawed and unholy weapons. 

The American people are to-day beginning 
to count their adversaries on this question, 
to measure their strength, and to test the sin- 
cerity of their words and of their appeals to 
American principles. Chief among their op- 
ponents, but by no means the exclusive ones, 
are the Roman Catholics. Let us, without 
malice but none the less fearlessly, examine 
their contention on this great issue. 

In their propaganda pamphlets, such as 
“The Parochial School, Why?” circulated 


great contingency and 
crisis (as centuries of his- 
tory show) has always 
been the establishing of 
a school system free to 
the people. - 

The issue transcends economic considera- 
tions and so we shall limit ourselves to other 
than the “economic’’ arguments of such 
Catholic propaganda. Such other arguments 
simmer down to this: the American public 
school educates “only the intellect’? and 
neglects “character building’; but as “a 
sound civilization depends on con- 
science and character-training,”’ America “can- 
not long remain a Christian country if 
Christian education is proscribed by law.” 

These are weighty arguments on their face, 
and such as a great many non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans will agree with. But will the learned 
Catholic prelate who wrote that pamphlet 
seriously contend that the American school— 
that is, the distinctly American school of our 
national cultural history before Israelites, 
Romanists, and alien-minded new-comers 
interfered with it to satisfy racial constituen- 
cies—will he claim that the real American 
school has not been distinctly Christian or has 
not stressed character-building? 

What the author of that pamphlet means to 
say, and does not, | shall say for him. The 
American public school has never been Roman 
Catholic in character, spirit, or ideals. That, 
really, is the burden of his complaint, which he 
does not frankly face; but which we shall. 

The American public school, like all the 
fundamental institutions of the Republic, 
was based upon, and can live only through, the 
spirit of a “government in which the people 
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choose all of their own 
magistrates, a church in 
which each congregation 
determines its own course, 
a school dedicated to the 
service of the political and 
religious life of the com- 
monwealth.”” This truth 
—befogged by ignorant, 
timid, compromising, or 
insincere propagandists 
—honest and dishonest, 
native or alien— this 
fundamental truth is not 
only attested to by him 
who is to-day the Chief 














Magistrate of the Nation 
and who wrote those 
words while Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
but it is also writ large 
and indelibly by 300 
years of American history. This is the 
truth which American Roman_ Catholics 
must honestly face; it is a truth which does 
not, and cannot, affect or interfere with their 
religious convictions; but it does invalidate, 
and will always invalidate, any claim that the 
Roman Catholic parochial school is, or can be, 
the school of the American democracy. 
Roman Catholic parochial schools in this 
country may be the pedagogic equals, or even 
the pedagogic superiors, of American public 
schools; but the underlying fact which con- 
cerns the democracy is that not one of them— 
not a single one of the thousands in our broad 
land—can exist or function without the ap- 
proval of Roman Catholic religious superiors. 
There is no Roman Catholic school, as there 
is no Roman Catholic church edifice in the 
United States, whose doors can be opened 
without the consent of the local Roman 
Catholic Bishop. Everything educational 
and much that is social, in Roman Catholic 
America is subject to, and dependent on, the 
approval of the ecclesiastical hierarchy; 
whether it be a text-book in the parochial 
class room, a new curriculum in an institution 
directed by a Roman Catholic Brotherhood 
or Sisterhood, or a new unit of Columbian 
Squires of the Knights of Columbus, all, all 
are subject to the consent of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, tacit but undisputable, 
or as official and open as the Approbation de 
Mer. l Archevéque of New Orleans to a history 


WESTWARD FROM NEW ORLEANS 
This country by the spirit of the villages that have been built amid its live-oaks 
and by its waters has become essentially Gallic in character. 
seemingly perfunctory manifestations of an Anglo-Saxon Government go no 
further than the Main Street of every town 
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of Louisiana. Even that distinct contribu- 
tion of American Catholic scholarship—the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia’’—edited and printed 
in America by Americans and for Americans, 
could not be published without the nzhil obstat 
of the Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Censor 
of the Diocese of New York. We are not 
concerned here with whether this is right or 
wrong; all that we need consider is that it is 
different from the spirit underlying the Ameri- 
can Christian democracy. For let us again 
repeat and accentuate: the American public 
school, as all American institutions, is largely, 
both historically and spiritually, the creation 
of a people who “had a high disdain for 
every assumption of earthly authority 
whether exercised in the name of the state or 
of the church,” but who, “with that same 
intensity of spirit with which they scorned 
kings and bishops revered the au- 
thority which comes from on High.” 

This was the spirit, deeply Christian, and 
culturally protestant, in which the American 
educational system was fashioned. And in 
all its intimate and distinctly “native” 
essentials it was fashioned in New England. 
But it took “over 200 years of settled life in 
one place for the New England school to 
emerge, and it emerged in a community in 
which like-mindedness was very strong.” 

With a clear perception of these historic 
and spiritual facts it will be easier to under- 
stand that the assaults upon the American 
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public school by Romanists and Israelites are 
not, as they, for different and even opposing 
reasons, would make us believe, a struggle 
for freedom of conscience and of religious 
conviction. Despite all efforts to pervert it 
into a religious controversy, the issue of the 
American public school is and remains a 
struggle between the forces which determined and 
shaped the American character and the American 
conscience, and those other forces in vast masses 
in the Republic which 
are, culturally and 
spiritually, alien to the 
genesis and develop- 
ment of American de- 
mocracy. 

In proof of this 
stands the fact that, 
historically, this issue 
is as old as the first 
inflow of large groups 
of immigrants — Pro- 
testant or Catholic — 
culturally and spiritu- 
ally alien to American 
civilization. Back in 
Revolutionary days 
John Adams, writing 
from Pennsylvania in 
the intimacy of a let- 
ter to his wife, had 
this to say: “ The peo- 
ple of this country are 
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uphold their old country customs and to 
instil their national pride in their students.” 

In the schools of the “newer immigration” 
as it is called, conducted, in most cases, by 
churches or religious organizations, there is 
little question that “loyalty to the church is 
identified with loyalty to the nationality.” 
It was a foreign observer who said, of the 
Poles and Lithuanians among us, that “ reli- 
gion has become the most powerful source 
of resistance against 
Americanization.” 
Writing in 1913, this 
observer tells us that, 
even at that time, the 
Lithuanians main- 
tained “twenty-two 
primary schools in 
which their children 
learn English and at 
the same time their 
mother-tongue. Five 
of these are directed 
by Polish sisters, one 
by French sisters, and 
the others by English 
sisters. But the 
teachers have learned 
the language of their 
scholars and teach the 
children Lithuanian. 
Four other schools 
are directed by the 








chiefly Germans who 
have schools in their 
own language as well 
as prayers, psalms, 
and sermons, so that 
multitudes are born, 
grow up, and die here 
without ever learning 


JOHN ADAMS, 1735-1826 


The second President of the United States and in the 
awakening movement of National Independence one of 


the primary forces. Touching the matter of alien speech 

in schools and churches he, writing from Pennsylvania 

to his wife, remarked that “‘the people of this country are 

chiefly Germans who have schools in their own language 

as well as prayers, psalms, and sermons, so that multi- 

tudes are born, grow up, and die here without ever learning 
the English ”’ 


Sisters of St. Casimir.”’ 
Perhaps because he 
was not writing for an 
American audience 
this observer added: 
“It is thanks to the 
church and the school 
that 








the English. . . .” 

What was true of the cultural alienage of 
the German Lutheran schools in Pennsylvania 
a century ago, is equally true of, for example, 
the Swedish Protestant schools in Minnesota 
to-day. A school principal writing from that 
state a few months ago said: “The chief 
source of trouble lies in a lot of schools run 
independently by alien churches and societies. 
After the children finish the rural schools, 
many of them are sent away for a year to 
some Swedish school in a large city. Such 
schools are usually taught by teachers who 
are themselves of foreign birth and who try to 


many hundred 
thousands of Lithuan- 

ians have not been absorbed in the great 
nation. As longas the Lithuanians construct 
and maintain their churches and their schools, 
the name and nationality of the Lithuanians 
will be maintained in the country of George 
Washington!” 
Now, what is the common element. of 
alienage—“of something not quite national” 
—in all these schools, Catholic or Protestant, 
German or French, Polish or Swedish? What 
is their common element of un-Americanism 
deeper even than their divergence from the 
determining character of the religious con- 
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victions of the historic American stock? 
Their common element of alienage, their 
common spiritual sin of un-Americanism is— 
the spirit and the fact of their separateness. 
They are all one and indistinguishable in their 
common dissent from the fundamental pur- 
pose of the American public school. That 
determining and intensely democratic and 
American purpose is to “start the whole 
people together for all their young lives, 
until by calling and election their ways 
must part.’’ If our public schools are not 
living up to this high and truly American 
purpose, if, especially in the East, they leave 
much to be desired in curricula, in methods, 
and in teachers, then our national duty is to 
bring them up to the high estate of their past 
as the schools of the democracy. But to 
attempt to institute a “parallel’’ system of 
sectarian or culturally and spiritually separate 
schools is to undertake something which, 
gloss it over as you wish, is “not specifically 
national,’”’ and furthermore is essentially un- 
American and undemocratic. A_ parochial 
school or any separate school which is 














































































THE LATIN CHURCH EXTERIOR 
“The church steeples and cupolas, the saints’ figures on 
some of the church fagades are not what Anglo-Saxons 
generally set up in the wilderness.” The Doric sim- 
plicity of the Puritan house of worship as created in the 
early days about the village greens of New England is 
too well known to require a comment of comparison. It 
suffices to say that it was a complete outward expression 
of the faith it housed 





educationally equal, or even superior to a 
public school, is its hopeless inferior as a 
democratic school. 

That which is the distinguishing mark of 
American secondary education—that which, in 
fact, makes it profoundly national and essen- 
tially democratic—is its historic purpose and 
its high aim of training the people—all the 
people—‘‘to look at each other on the level, 
square in the eye.” And it is the business of 
the American public school ‘‘to make that look 
friendly with perfect understanding.” 

Woe to the nation when that perfect un- 
derstanding fails! For, truly, democracy 
cannot function when such understanding 
does not materialize. That is why, in the 
words of that New England schoolmaster from 
whose essays | have drawn not only these 
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LIVE-OAKS ON THE TECHE 


“At the Atchafalaya River into which the romantic Teche flows, the 
non-Gallic flood seems to recede; the French names here have few rivals” 





stimulating quotations but also an abounding thusiasm for democracy,” for in our public 
inspiration, ““we must go to school; we must all school “more than in any other American 
go to school; we must all go together to school, institution—more than in all other American 
with a common language, a common course _institutions—are the issues of an enlightened 
of study, a common purpose: faith and en- national life.” 





























From the painting by Frank E. Schoonover 


HE first post in and the last post out. The yearly rendezvous of trappers 
who for months may have seen nothing but their dogs’ wolfish rush and along 
their lines the trapped bundles of fur on whose capture their livelihood depends. 


| 
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From the painting by Frank E. Schoonover 





HE man of the family is off about his business, 
hunting or looking to his line of traps, and the 
wife, having prepared and served his meal, and 
cradled the papoose out of the way of temptation and 
harm, has time to apply herself to her own pursuits. 















































HE trapper’s daughter can meas- 
ure her leisure time by seconds. 
In a family whose every member from 
grandmother to grandchild fulfill their 
appointed task, she works like a 
Trojan and certainly like a man. 

















From the painting by Frank E. Schoonover 
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ls Our Fur Supply In Danger? 


The Prediction that Fur-Bearing Animals Will Be Exterminated 


In Twenty Years a Fallacy. 


Fur Farming Will Save Them 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 





T IS many years since 
the supply of wild fur 
fell far behind the de- 
mand. For a time, 
attempts were made 

to meet the situation by 
opening up new regions 








the growing of wheat, 
we may be sure the 
wheat will be forgotten. 
As soon as the price of 
fur is high enough to 
pay for the trouble of 








and organizing the trade. 
These proved to be passing expedients. The 
wild supply dwindled in ever faster ratio and 
the market doubled every few years. 

We are now facing the most acute situation 
of the kind in history, one result of the eager 
market with consequent high prices being the 
prospective early extinction of a number of 
our leading fur-bearers. 

Four ways there are of meeting the demand: 

The first is careful nursing of the wild sup- 
ply as a national asset—a national crop. 

Second, domesticating the valuable fur- 
bearers—ranch-raising them. 

Third, selective breeding, developing fur on 
animals which are already domesticated. 

Fourth, producing artificial furs, that is, 
imitations. 

The last has long been in practice; it was, 
indeed, the thought which resulted in the pro- 
duction of plush, velvet, velure, etc. But 
it does not belong to the present field of in- 
quiry. 

The third—putting fur on an animal al- 
ready domesticated—has long been carried on 
with goats, cats, dogs, rabbits, sheep, calves, 
cattle, and ponies. 

The other two answers to the question are 
our immediate concern; and fortunate it is 
that we need not here advocate or champion 
these solutions of a grave problem, but rather 
assume the pleasant task of telling what has 
been done. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to set out with 
the premise that this, like most other prob- 
lems, is a purely economic one. As soon as 
it pays better to leave land waste as a nursery 
for fur-bearers, rather than to plough it for 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


fur-ranching, fur-ranching 
will boom. 

Already this overbalance in favor of the fur 
has been reached, at least in some degree. 
The interest in fur-ranching has long been very 
active, and those who, like myself, have worked 
at it have for years been pelted with letters 
asking for details and instructions on how to 
begin. 

Nearly all who inquire have the notion that 
they can buy an island somewhere off the 
coast or a tract of rugged country in the moun- 
tains, fence it in, turn in three or four pairs of 
some selected fur-bearer, a few tons of garbage 
annually, and once a year come and collect a 
dividend of fine furs. It would be about par- 
allel if one were to put two stallions and a 
dozen mares on some island, throw out a ton 
of oats, and expect each season a crop of fine 
colts without further trouble. To all such 
dreamers, | would say that success in fur- 
breeding depends on personal knowledge and 
management of each and every individual, and 
as soon as the number reaches the point where 
such individual care is impossible, the profits 
decrease in like ratio. 

| know of only three animals that seem to 
be partial exceptions to this rule. These are 
the blue fox, the beaver, and the muskrat. 

The blue fox has been successfully ranched 
for more than fifty years on the Pribilof Islands 
in Bering Sea. These islands, however (St. 
Paul, forty-three square miles and St. George, 
thirty-six square miles), have produced only 
300 to 400 pelts per annum in the decade end- 
ing 1914 (see “Fur Seals and Other Life- 
Pribilof Islands,” 1914, Bull. Bur. Fisheries, 
p. 107). But these islands are unnecessarily 
large. They are not adequately managed 
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and are not a fair gage of the possibilities of 
blue-fox ranching. The Russians took an 
average of 1,829 pelts per annum in the period 
from 1842 to 1860 (p. 106). As two thirds of 
these came from St. George’s Island with its 
thirty-six square miles, it shows a possibility 
of thirty-three pelts as the yield per square 
mile. This was considered worth while when 
pelts brought only $5 each, but now that they 
are up to $40 and $50, with exceptional pelts 
fetching $100 or $150, one can realize the 
possibilities of ranching with the blue fox on 
the open-range plan. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that with the paddock system the re- 
turns would be greatly increased, for this per- 
mits individual management, careful selection 
of breeders, the control of disease, and pro- 
tection from destructive enemies and poach- 
ers. 

The second animal that has been ranched 
on open range is the beaver. One of the most 
successful experiments was carried out in the 
Adirondacks of New York. A moving spirit 
in this was Harry V. Radford. 

On the arrival of the white man, according 
to Radford, there were 1,000,000 beavers in 
northern New York. Three hundred years 
later there were none—all gone, totally ex- 
terminated. 

Attempts at restoring began about 1901. 
In the ten years following, thirty-four beavers 
were brought and turned loose. Effective 
protection was given them. More stock was 
introduced. The beavers grew and prospered 
till now they are estimated at 15,000 to 
20,000. 

At one time the beaver brought fifty cents 
in trade, and then was eagerly hunted. In 
the season of 1919-20, however, Canadian 
beavers brought an average of $25.30 per 
pelt, which means that choice skins brought 
up to $50. Thus the beaver came within the 
range of possible profit as a ranch animal. 

The Adirondack experiment proved so 
easily feasible and so surprisingly successful, 
that great expectations grew up suddenly, 
only to receive an equally unexpected blow. 
As the beavers increased, they made the cus- 
tomary dams and overflowed large areas that 
bore valuable crops of white pine and spruce 
as well as swamped roadways and threatened 
railroad embankments. 

No doubt the timber owners and would-be 
owners made the most of the charges against 
the beaver, but there was so much good reason 
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for complaint that it gave the beaver-restoring 
project a bad jolt. It was proven not econo- 
mically sound, except on a small scale. So 
the case rests at present. Its chief pleasing 
feature is that it demonstrates the feasibility 
of beaver-restoration whenever desirable. 

There is one other fur-bearer that has 
achieved recent fame as a ranch animal, and, 
in this case, strictly on the open range. This 
is the muskrat. For 200 years it has yielded a 
larger number of pelts than any other Ameri- 
can animal. In the season of 1921-22 the 
catch in Canada alone was 3,060,526. 

In my young days in the Northwest, we 
were glad to get ten cents apiece for the skins 
and then in most stores had to take it out in 
trade. But the great fur boom of six years 
ago brought the muskrat into something like 
its true place; for it is a thick, warm fur, with 
abundant under wool—a durable fur on a 
strong leather. Thus it lends itself to all 
kinds of manipulation—manipulation that 
makes of it fine imitation seal, etc. So the 
familiar and little esteemed muskrat jumped 
in price up to $1 and $2, with $5 and $6 for 
choice pelts; and the three million crop of 
Canada brought four and three quarters 
million dollars in 1921-22, the largest dividend 
paid by any wild animal in the Dominion, 
and probably in America. 

Muskrats at ten cents were barely a pocket- 
money matter for school boys, but muskrats 
at five dollars at once sprang into national 
notice, and vast marshes hitherto considered 
dead loss, except perhaps as shooting grounds, 
were carefully surveyed and appraised as 
possible breeding range for muskrats. As 
rat-ranching did not interfere with duck shoot- 
ing, it was a new and “velvet” revenue. 

To illustrate: A friend of mine had a marsh 
of 1,000 acres on the Atlantic coast. For 
long, it had no value outside of its oppor- 
tunities for wild-fowling, but the mighty 
changes in fur prices affected it with the rest. 
It is now leased for $2,000 a year. It yields 
2,000 or 3,000 muskrat skins. But the flesh 
also is used to-day. There never was any 
good reason outside of American super- 
abundance and extravagance why it should not 
be used, and now the fresh, clean carcasses are 
displayed in rows as “water-rabbits”’ at one 
dollar each. 

When one realizes that the old, worn-out 
farms of the East will not bring any acreage 
rent at all, it is not to be wondered at that the 
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marshes are more highly esteemed, the drain- 
ing of them is stopped, and in not a few re- 
gions, efforts are being made to remarsh sec- 
tions of land that have ceased to be agricul- 
turally profitable. 

Experiments are being made on a large 
scale to “ open-range”’ fur-bearers on Anticosti 
and Newfoundland, but the really practical 
plan for fur-ranching is on the small ranch with 
no open range, no wholesale methods, nothing 
but pens and individual attention to every 
animal. 

The fur-bearers that are being successfully 
ranched are skunk, mink, and silver fox, 
while experiments are being vigorously car- 
ried on with coon, marten, fisher, and otter. 

About 1908 to 1910, | had on my hands the 
Woodcrafters and the Boy Scouts. | was 
- partly responsible for keeping alive in them 
the love of outdoor life and of association with 
animals that is born in all of us. These boys, 
planning their future, wanted some calling 
that would gratify these instincts, and yet we 
knew too well that farming was played out in 
New England—they would none of it; no, not 
even in the Middle West. 

So | said: “The only thing in sight for you 
is fur-farming. That is bound to become a 
great national industry, for the supply of wild 
fur is decreasing yearly and the demand in- 
creasing even more rapidly. Thus the econo- 
mic pressure will soon force thousands into 
fur-raising. 

“Yet no one knows anything about it. Re- 
ports of successful fur farms on a large scale 
are at present mere rumors. This fact is 
evident: Fur-ranching is, like any other 
business, full of fool-traps and pitfalls. If 
we go in with capital and no experience, we 
will surely come out with experience and no 
capital. Therefore, to learn the business, 
let us begin with some cheap animal—one 
that has a value as fur, but is so low in price 
that we can do a lot of bungling and lose a lot 
of stock without facing ruin. 

“The only creature in sight that meets these 
conditions is the skunk. Therefore, we must 
first experiment with skunks.” 

Thus it was that in 1908, I started my 
skunk farm at Greenwich (Cos Cob), Connec- 
ticut. 

Skunk pelts were worth from fifty cents to a 
dollar in those days. There was no expecta- 
tion of any dividend, although it costs less 
than one cent a day to feed a skunk, and they 
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eat only seven months of the year, spending all 
cold weather in torpid sleep. But while we 
were experimenting, skunk fur steadily climb- 
ed, until at last with $4 or $5 per pelt, it began 
to pay fairly well. 

Nevertheless, we soon made a discovery, 
common to all ranching and breeding business- 
es, viz., the rancher’s best profit is not in the 
marketing of the fur, but in the sale of his 
thoroughbred stock to others who are just 
entering the business. Thus, a pair of star- 
black skunks, that is, those that have no white 
on the back, are worth perhaps $6 or $8 as 
pelts, but as live breeders, they sell readily for 
$25. 

Thus the skunk ranch grew and prospered. 
There are scores of them in America now, 
ranging from half a dozen animals to several 
hundred each. 

During the war my own ranching was much 
diminished in scope. It was impossible to 
get good keepers, and | could not stay at 
home long enough to be manager myself. 

After the Armistice, the Secretary of War 
sent out a circular, asking for suggestions as 
to how we could help crippled soldiers. | 
wrote a long and careful letter to this effect: 
Skunk-ranching is now a proven and estab- 
lished business that will yield reasonable pro- 
fits on small capital. It is not a gold mine, 
but it is an outdoor calling that is exactly 
suited to the tastes of some men—born animal 
men and it does not matter whether the 
man has only one hand and no legs at all; pro- 
vided he has the right kind of a head, it will 
yield him a living. If a small number of ex- 
soldiers wish to go into this, I will give them 
some stock, some cages, printed instructions, 
and personal supervision till they get started. 
This | shall do freely and gladly as a contribu- 
tion to the cause. 

To this offer, | got no response—not even a 
postal card in acknowledgment. Meanwhile, 
the French authorities (the Société d’ Acclima- 
tion) heard of it, and sent to me the first grand 
silver Medal of Honor that they had awarded 
for peace activities since 1914. The British 
heard of it, and a group of army officers sent 
over and bought my whole ranch at a good 
figure, took it to England, and are now run- 
ning it as a skunk farm in the Cheviot Hills. 

Draw your own conclusion. 


With mink | had less success and with mar- 
ten none at all. 
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Nevertheless, mink is gradually getting on 
a sound basis. We can now get ranch-raised 
stock—which is the great desideratum—stock 
that has been domesticated for several 
generations, so that they bear confinement 
well and breed regularly. 

The Quebec Government is carefully fos- 
tering the mink industry. A full account of 
the experiments and measure of success will 
be found in “Fur-Farming in Canada,” by 
J. Walter Jones, published by the Commission 
of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada. 

But the magic word among fur-farmers is 
“ silver fox.” 

At all times in the American fur business, a 
silver-fox pelt was worth a hundred times as 
much as a red-fox pelt. There was an old 
trappef-saying in Canada during the days 
when a dollar was as big as a cartwheel: 
“A red-fox pelt will buy a whip, a cross-fox 
pelt will buy a cutter, but a silver fox will 
buy horse and cutter and all.” 

The pelt of a prime silver fox is admittedly 
the warmest, deepest, richest, and lightest in 
the world’s output. Its one fault is lack of 
durability. 

It was the established imperial fur of the 
Russian Court. Every noblewoman was 
supposed to wear a silver-fox tobe when she 
appeared at winter receptions. 

The wild supply was limited and lessening; 
the demand ever increasing; for these two 
laws underlie all fur prices. Black is a be- 
coming fur; it makes the plain woman in- 
teresting and the pretty woman beautiful. 
Therefore, it is always in fashion. Second, 
the general trend of fur prices, without excep- 
tion, has always been upward. 

The silver-fox pelt went the way of the rest. 
$100 was a fair price a hundred years ago. That 
same pelt to-day brings $1,000, while pelts of 
exceptional beauty go up to $1,500 and $2,000. 

The inevitable result was the fox ranch. 
There certainly were hundreds 
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thirty years ago, Charles Dalton and Robert 
Oulton of that Province experimented till they 
discovered the causes of failure; then, keeping 
their discovery as quiet as possible, they set 
about amassing a large fortune. 

The three principles that were eventually 
to lead to success were: first, a separate and 
secluded pen for every breeding mother; 
second, a continual fight against disease; and 
third, starvation rations in winter, for other- 
wise the foxes will not breed. The last alone 
was a surprise. 

Other ranches sprang up. For some un- 
known reason, the climate or soil of Prince 
Edward Island has proved or appears to have 
proved more conducive to success than that 
of any other region. 

Fur prices continued to climb and about 
the time of the Great War they went through 
a crazy boom. $10,000 and $12,000 a pair 
were paid for choice ranch-raised silver foxes 
as breeders. The record price is said to have 
been $34,000 for one pair. Up to that time 
| had been interested, but the news of such 
prices made it clear to any sane man that the 
silver fox had gone a-wild-catting. That was 
enough; | got out—without loss. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has published a bulletin (No. 1151) on 
“Silver-Fox Farming” that conveys as well 
as can be done on paper the facts and methods 
of fox-ranching. 

Since the boom, things have become normal 
again. Prices of other furs have dropped a 
little in the last two years, but they are still 
near the peak. 

The problem of meeting the demand for 
fur is hardly less acute than it was, excepting 
that we have fully accepted and put into prac- 
tice these two essentials: We have learned to 
conserve and administer the wild supply. 
And we have placed fur-ranching on a rational 
basis, so that it is sure to grow steadily into 
one of our greatest national 





of attempts made—made only 
to end in failure—until the 
problem was finally solved by 
two enterprising Canadians on 
Prince Edward Island. Some 



















industries and furnish profita- 
ble labor to a large number of 
young men and women who 
have a natural predilection 
for working among animals. 








Courtesy of the American 
Museum of Natural History 
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From the painting by Frank E. Schoonover 


fur brigade halts in its journey to collect 
furs and the men smoke a pipe’s spell, as the 
expression is in the argot of the North Woods. 



























From the painting by Frank E. Schoonover 





HE Indian would rather gamble than 

eat, and as a result he not infrequently 
doesn’t eat. He would pay anything to 
look at a card—traps, gun, squaw, any- 
thing that he is allowed to, and though his 
wisdom when in bad luck never waxes, his Rt 
childish delight when in good never wanes 
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From the painting by Frank E. Schoonover 














HE husky, only two or three jumps ahead of his lupine forbears, will 
attack like the wolf, treacherously and swiftly. The good dog team 
men learn to handle their dogs early and “savage” them when thev mutiny 








The Courtship of Doctor Gorgas 
By MARIE DOUGHTY GORGAS 


Note: There was something like fate in the way that yellow fever dogged the 
footsteps of Doctor Gorgas. It met him at every crisis of his career. The preceding 
chapter of bis biography described how it was indirectly responsible for bis birth. It 
even figured in the love story of the Doctor’s life. This chapter, written by Mrs. 
Gorgas, tells of the famous epidemic at Fort Brown, in 1882, in which she and her 
future husband nearly lost their lives from the prevailing plague—TuEeE EpITors. 


NE warm, sunshiny day on the 

Mexican border in the month of 

August, 1882, | saw William 

Crawford Gorgas for the first 

time. May Vernou, daughter 

of Captain Vernou of the Nineteenth Infantry, 

and | were riding horseback within the con- 

fines of the old army post of Fort Brown, 

Texas, on the banks of the Rio Grande. Near 

by lay the historic battlefields of Palo Alto and 

Resaca de la Palma, the favorite destination 
of our rides in normal times. 


whip up his animal and drive rapidly away, 
leaving us in a state of mingled embarrass- 
ment and indignation. This happened several 
times, until our dignity asserted itself, and 
thereafter we scorned to notice the trap and 
its occupants. Thus my meeting with Doctor 
Gorgas, the captain’s companion, was post- 
poned for a few hours. 

For some months previous there had been 
many cases of fever in Matamoros, the squalid 
little Mexican city across the river from 

Brownsville. In Browns- 





On that particular day our 
ride was limited to the post, 
because we were quaran- 
tined against the neighbor- 
ing town of Brownsville. 
At the time I was visiting 
my sister, Mrs. Lyster, the 
wife of Col. William J. 
Lyster, in command of the 
post. 

During the course of our 
ride we repeatedly encount- 
ered Captain Hewitt of the 
Nineteenth Infantry, who 
was driving his spirited 
horse and smart trap about 
the post. By his side was 
seated a strange young 
officer about whose identity 
we girls were most curious. 
Captain Hewitt was a great 
tease. Several times in 
passing he stopped his horse 








ville there were a number 
of fever cases, and a few in 
the fort. At first it was 
supposed to be dengue, or 
break-bone fever, the symp- 
toms of which are similar 
to those of yellow fever. 
The severity of the cases 
and the large number of 
deaths had made the civil- 
ians and the army authori- 
ties uneasy. Col. Joseph 
Smith, medical director of 
the Southern Department, 
had come to Fort Brown to 
investigate the situation, 
and to take the necessary 
precautions to safeguard 
the health of the troops and 
check the spread of the dis- 
ease. He did not long re- 
main in doubt as to the 
nature of the epidemic. 








as if he desired to speak to 
us, and to introduce the 
young officer with him. 
Then as we also stopped, 


GORGAS AS A BOY 
While a student at the University of the WaS unknown at this time, 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee, Gorgas was and we did not dream that 
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The cause of yellow fever 


ready to engage in conver- ne its leading athletes. The last sub- the annoyinglittle mosquito 


sation, he would suddenly 


ject in which he manifested any early 
interest was medicine 


which abounded at Fort 
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Brown and the little towns adjacent on both 
sides of the Rio Grande was the carrier of the 
disease. Some supposed that it was borne by 
the breeze—the yellow fever breeze, as it was 
called. Strange ideas prevailed not only 
as to the cause of yellow fever, but also with 
regard to specifics against it. Oranges and 
bananas, asserted to be a cause, were in con- 
sequence almost entirely tabooed. Whisky 
and mustard seed were believed by the ma- 
jority to be infallible as a specific. “What 
quantities of mustard seed that fellow —— 
must -have swallowed!’ wrote an officer. 
“He believed it a specific, and | know that 
he kept full of mustard seed all summer.” 

’ So great was the terror inspired by yellow 
fever that when a person died he was buried 
with all possible haste, in order to remove 
the cause of infection, as of course it failed to 
do. 

During this reign of terror Doctor Gorgas, 
undaunted by difficulties, arrived at Brown a 
few days before the greater portion of the 
garrison moved out to camp. This was 
yellow fever’s first encounter with one who 
became its most implacable foe, and whose life 
was to be concentrated on its extermination. 

The official message from the chief surgeon 
of the department preceding the arrival of 
Doctor Gorgas was directed to Major Happer- 
sett, the post surgeon: 

“| am sending you the most progressive 
young surgeon under my command.” 

Doctor Gorgas was an advance guard of a 
large number of medical personnel sent to 
take care of nearly twenty-three hundred 
cases of yellow fever. He found the people 
outside the post more scared than those 
within. 

“| had considerable difficulty in getting 
to my station,” he wrote, “as they had quar- 
antined in every direction. | write now 
more as a matter of form than with any hope 
that this will reach you, as our mails are 
being stopped. I was detained to-day in 
San Antonio, and spent most of it with Willy 
Aubrey. At Laredo, where there was another 
delay of a day, | was entertained by Major 
Carraher, and saw most of my old friends 
there. The town has grown so, | should 
scarcely recognize it. About sixty miles 
from Laredo | took the stage, and staged it 
about two hundred miles fo this post. 


“The fort is pleasantly situated, the 


prettiest | have seen in the department. | 


far. 


Marie Doughty Gorgas 


have quarters with one of the bachelors, 
Lieutenant* Crowder, in the second story of 
one of the barracks buildings—about the most 
comfortable place in the post. We have a 
mess in the building—eight of us. The gar- 
rison consists of six companies of the Nine- 
teenth Infantry and one of the Eighth Cav- 
alry, which gives us about twenty officers. 
There are some half-dozen officers’ familes in 
the post. For the last week we have been 
strictly quarantined against the town, so 
that | can say nothing about Brownsville so 
A brick wall separates us from the 
town. I find my immediate superior pleas- 
ant and kind—Doctor Happersett by name. 

“They all did the square thing by me when 
I left Duncan, rather looking upon me as a 
lamb sent to be slaughtered. All sorts of 
yellow fever specifics were given me,: mostly 
whisky, brandy, and cigars. | came by ambu- 
lance as far as the Junction—thirty-five miles 
—accompanied by Doctors Bedal and Kelso, 
just to say good-bye; so that altogether | 
left with flying colors.” 

Doctor Gorgas was ordered to give neces- 
sary attention to C Company and | Troop. 
Sick call for these organizations and also 
for the casuals at the post was conducted at 
the main hospital, which Doctor Gorgas was 
permitted to visit for this purpose only. He 


_ had strict orders not to visit the yellow fever 


ward of the hospital, or to place himself in 
any kind of contact with yellow fever pa- 
tients. The story of his disobedience and its 
result, General Crowder tells. 

“It all came through a professional zeal on 
Gorgas’s part, which even strict military or- 
ders could not curb. Captain Hennessey 
was commanding officer of the attenuated gar- 
rison left behind, and I was adjutant, quarter- 
master, ordnance officer, signal officer, etc.— 
a kind of military Pooh Bah, as there was no 
other officer of junior rank present to share 
these duties with me. The post hospital 
was always on our rounds. It was on one 
of these inspection trips that we caught 
Gorgas flagrante delicto. Gorgas had re- 
ceived strict orders to stay away from the in- 
fected wards and parts of the garrison. 
Arriving at the hospital on one of these in- 
spection trips, we were received, not by 
Lieutenant Gorgas, but by his hospital 
steward. Asked where the acting post sur- 





*Gen. Enoch Crowder, now American Ambassador,to 
Cuba. 
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geon was, the steward sought to evade a di- 
rect answer. Two or three repetitions of the 
question having failed to break down a 
loyalty which Gorgas invariably inspired 
among his subordinates, Captain Hennessey 
brushed by him into the yellow fever ward. 
Failing to find Gorgas there, he went further 
in this inspection, and passing down the dead 
room, he saw through an open window Gorgas 
dissecting the latest yellow fever victim, with 
Doctor Melou witnessing the post-mortem. 

“Upon being addressed through the win- 
dow, Gorgas’s attention was diverted from his 
absorbing task, and in the manner of one 
receiving a guest in his own quarters, he 
replied: 

“Good morning, Captain! Will you come 
in?’ Which of course was the last thing 
either of us thought of doing. He was di- 
rected to come outside, and upon his appear- 
ance before us was asked as to his orders and 
his disobedience of them. He replied un- 
equivocally to both questions, and was or- 
dered to remain where he was. We proceeded 
to the administration building, prepared a 
formal order of arrest, and notified depart- 
ment headquarters at San Antonio and also 
Col. Charles A. Smith, whose headquarters 
were at the chief quarantine camp some 
fifteen miles down the river. 

“My part was limited to serving upon 
Gorgas formal written order of arrest, and 
to giving him directions to take up his quar- 
ters in the infected part of the garrison. 
The quarters designated were next to those 
occupied by the family of Colonel Lyster. 

“Gorgas changed his residence promptly, 
and on the same day orders were received from 
headquarters at San Antonio and from the 
quarantine camp releasing Gorgas from ar- 
rest; but he remained a resident in the in- 
fected part of the garrison, giving attention 
from that time on to yellow fever patients, 
until stricken himself.” 

From their Brownsville days Enoch Crow- 
der and Gorgas remained fast friends, and 
during the World War there was the closest 
affiliation between the office of the Provost- 
Marshal and that of the Surgeon-General. 

On the night of his arrival and drive around 
the post with Captain Hewitt, Doctor Gorgas 
called on Colonel and Mrs. Lyster and on 
me. In that warm climate it was the custom 
to spend the evening on the galleries, and 
we were sitting there chatting in the cool 














AMELIA GAYLE 


GORGAS 


The mother of Doctor Gorgas, who in her girlhood 
was a charming figure in the social and political life 
of Washington 


darkness when he came. | could not see 
the young officer’s features distinctly, but | 
was pleasantly impressed by the musical 
tones of his voice and his soft Southern 
accent. 

A few days later, after most of the troops 
had gone to camp, Colonel Lyster remaining 
in command of Brown, | was taken in the 
early morning hours with a severe chill, 
which my brother and sister rightly feared 
might be the first symptoms of yellow fever. 
Doctor Gorgas was sent for, and as promptly 
came. | saw his face distinctly for the first 
time about four o’clock in the morning. 

The chill had passed, and I| was restless, 
with a high fever. Colonel Lyster was fan- 
ning me, and my sister relates that no sooner 
had Doctor Gorgas entered the room than 
1, taking the fan from my brother-in-law, 
handed it to the Doctor, saying: “ You fan 
me!’’ I have no recollection of this. 

Yellow fever is not a lingering illness. The 
patient is usually convalescent or dead within 
a week of the time he is stricken. On the 
fourth or fifth day of my sickness | was ap- 
parently in the last stages of the disease, and 
all hopes of my recovery had been abandoned. 
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pass that we were con- 
valescent at the same 
time. 

Doctor Gorgas’s quar- 
ters being adjacent to 
those of Colonel Lyster, 
in the days of conva- 
lescence we saw each 
other frequently, and 
our little romance blos- 
somed, though but 
slowly, being beset with 
difficulties. 

During these weeks 
our quarters became .a 
veritable hospital, with 
every one sick except 








ALABAMA HOME OF THE GORGAS FAMILY 


This house and the surrounding country were the 
scene of the most interesting phases of the Doctor’s courtship 


In Tuscaloosa. 


The cemetery at Fort Brown was on an 
island in the Rio Grande. Communication 
with the post was by means of rowboats. 
That there might be no delay in burial, an 
open grave was kept constantly in readiness 
for the next victim. 

On the morning of the day my life was de- 
spaired of, the only son of Major and Mrs. 
Witherell, a lad about eighteen years old, had 
died of the fever, and the two medical officers, 
Doctor Gorgas and Doctor Melou (a contract 
doctor from Brownsville), not only attended 
the sick and dying but also conducted the 
services for the dead. Accordingly, on this 
morning they accompanied the body of young 
Witherell to the cemetery, and there per- 
formed the rites of burial. 

Doctor Melou, pointing to the open grave 
awaiting the next victim, said to Doctor 
Gorgas: 

“This is Miss Doughty’s grave. Will you 
read the burial service for her this afternoon?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Doctor Gorgas, “| will read 
her burial service.” 

He did not. To the amazement of all, | 
began to recover, but due to the severity of 
my case and some heart complications | 
was unable to sit up until the fifteenth day. 

Two days after the time set for my burial 
by Doctor Melou, yellow fever made its first 
and last attack on its mortalenemy. Doctor 
Gorgas was himself stricken with the disease; 
he had a severe case, but was over the 
worst by the eighth day. Thus it came to 


Colonel and Mrs. Lyster 
and the Mexican cook. 
Mrs. Smith, wife of the 
superintendent of the 
cemetery, hearing of the plight of our house- 
hold, offered her services as nurse, which 
offer was gratefully accepted. 

Mrs. Smith included in her administrations 
the “Gorgeous Doctor,” as she called the young 
lieutenant. Endowed with a romantic dispo- 
sition and an artistic temperament, Mrs. 
Smith beautified the Doctor’s tray from time 
to time with a rose which she had the audacity 
to tell him | had sent. The young surgeon, not 
being sure of my name, and having been told 
by Captain Hewitt that I was sensitive about 
the pronunciation of the name “ Doughty,” 
sent his appreciative thanks to “Miss Tea- 
and-Toast’’ each time a rose was received. 
This name later became known in the regi- 
ment, thanks to Mrs. Smith, and it clung to 
me for some time. 

A few weeks later we went out to camp 
about two miles from the post. Our 
camp was fairly comfortable, but scarcely 
were we settled when Colonel Lyster and his 
daughter Aileen developed mild cases of 
fever, and the Mexican cook, considered im- 
mune, had quite a severe case. 

The strain of Colonel Lyster’s illness and 
all that Mrs. Lyster had passed through be- 
gan to tell on her health. We dreaded the 
lonely nights. Fearful shrieks coming from 


drunken Mexicans across the Rio Grande, the 
barking and howling of dogs, and alarming 
noises of all kinds were most depressing. 
Sometimes we wondered whether our courage 
Smuggling we knew was going 


would endure. 
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on to a tremendous extent, and desperate 
characters were lurking about ready to take 
advantage of unusual circumstances. Now 
and then the beautiful strains of “La Go- 
londrina,”” “La Paloma,’”’ and “Siempre”’ 
floated across to us, sung in a tender, romantic 
way by some young Mexican with a charm- 
ing voice. We tried to delude ourselves with 
the belief that, where there was such ardent 
love of music and so 
much chivalry, dark 
deeds could not flourish. 
Doctor Gorgas and 
Doctor Melou came out 
almost daily to see the 
invalids. Their visits 
cheered us. Letters 
from headquarters at 
Yturria, fifteen miles 
out, were anxiously 
awaited, but no cases of 
yellow fever developed 
there. 

It was difficult to get 
supplies at camp, and 
as soon as the invalids 
had sufficiently recov- 
ered, we went back to 
the post. Quarantine 
was still in force, and 
we saw few people. 
Doctor Gorgas dropped 
in with increasing fre- 
quency. The nights 
were now chilly, and it 
was pleasant to gather 
around the fire and listen to Colonel Lyster 
read aloud to us from Dickens or Thackeray. 
Often Doctor Gorgas read. Mrs. Lyster 
and I enjoyed the reading; but frequently 
the two officers strayed into discussions of 
the Mexican and Civil Wars, and sometimes 
when the engagement waxed hottest | slipped 
away. 

| was surprised’ when one night Doctor 
Gorgas asked me to take a row with him on 
the lagoon next day, and to visit the ceme- 
tery. Mrs. Smith was visibly glad to see us, 
and invited us to walk over to see my grave 
—or, rather, the grave that was to have been 
mine, but in which now lay a pretty Miss 
Reynolds. It gave me a queer, chilly sen- 
sation to look at the spot where | came so 
near being buried. 

It was Mrs. Lyster who first noticed heart 





GORGAS AT TWENTY-EIGHT 
In 1882, while in charge of the yellow fever 
epidemic at Fort Brown, he attended a stricken 
Northern girl who, though a grave was dug for 
her, recov2red to marry her physician 


complications in the young doctor. In com- 
municating her suspicions to me, she said: 

“It is true, he doesn’t seem to have much 
to say to you, but he looks at you all the time. 
And then—those apples!” 

This last remark referred to a very large 
gunnysack of apples Doctor Gorgas had sent 
me the day before. Apples sold at a pre- 
mium, and were worth at the very least a 
dollar and a half a 
dozen. We heard that 
the Doctor was not well 
off, and such extrava- 
gance on the part of an 
impecunious young man 
denoted interest, to say 
the least—according to 
Mrs. Lyster. Quite 
accustomed to Mrs. 
Lyster’s mode of rea- 
soning, however, I was 
not impressed. 

The troops returned 
from Camp Yturria to 
remain only a short 
time. The Nineteenth 
Infantry, of which my 
brother-in-law was colo- 
nel, was ordered to Fort 
Clark, Texas. Before 
the garrison left for 
Clark, a fareweil hop 
was given at the hand- 
some administration 
building on the banks 
of the Rio Grande. 
The dance seems strange to me now, after so 
many deaths had occurred in the garrison; 
but it was evidently the reaction from the 
long, dreary months of strain and anxiety. 

Doctor Gorgas was not a good dancer, in 
spite of the instruction he had received at 
Clark. We sat out a dance on the broad 
gallery, and discussed Henry George and the 
single tax, Herbert Spencer, and kindred 
topics. I listened, much mystified in mind as 
to whether Herbert Spencer was the Spenser 
who wrote the “Faerie Queene.” | thought 
it very old-fashioned and quaint of the Doctor 
to ask me fora flower and a bit of ribbon. He 
was to remain at Brown. In fact, he was 
there for two years, living in the same 
quarters with Lieut. Enoch Crowder. They 
ran a mess, and had an excellent colored 
cook. “We live in the most delightful 
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style,” he wrote me some months later. 
“Scott, Crowder, and | have Molly, Captain 
William’s old Southern cook, as the presiding 
genius of our mess, with another equally pre- 
possessing darky as assistant. If you and the 
Lysters were only next door where you used 
to be, we would ask 





Marie Doughty Gorgas 


sented, assured her with all truthfulness that 
she was wonderful to behold. 

After we had been at Fort Clark for some 
months, Doctor Gorgas came up from Brown 
to spend several days. We took horseback 
rides, and | played for him “La Golondrina,” 

“La Paloma,” and 





you over to judge for 
yourselves. Doctor 
Melou always asks 
for ‘Miss Tea-and- 
Toast. Indeed, 
whenever he finds 
me writing he insists 
that it is to you— 
and he is right most 
of the time.” 

Often | have heard 
General Crowder and 
Doctor Gorgas laugh 
over their old cook’s 
peculiar characteris- 
tics and odd ways. 
Molly’s great ambi- 
tion and aim in life 
was to have a hand- 
some silk gown. For 
years she had saved 
to attain this end. 
At last, having ac- 
cumulated one hun- 
dred dollars, she con- 
fided to the two men 
her secret ambition, 
and asked them to 
send to New York 
for the handsomest 








“Siempre.” He en- 
joyed this as far as it 
went. There was no 
engagement, but 
after this visit let- 
ters were more fre- 
quent. 

“| am conscious,” 
he wrote, “of many 
disadvantages under 
which | labor in win- 
ning the place | wish 
in your esteem, par- 
ticularly that of be- 
ing entirely sepa- 
rated from you. 
Words are poor 
means of expression 
or of winning regard. 
I think if | could be 
thrown with you 
from day to day, and 
have you appreciate 
how dear you have 
become to me, it 
would be something 
in my favor. But 
thisismy misfortune, 
and | have to appeal 
to you not to let it 








black silk gown that 
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could be had for one 
hundred dollars. 
The young lieuten- 
ants were aghast. 


IN HIS TWENTIES 


Doctor Gorgas was preceded at Fort Brown by an official 

message from the chief surgeon of the department an- 

nouncing him as “the most progressive young surgeon 
under my command” 


vantage. I am very 
glad of this oppor- 
tunity of speaking on 
the subject nearest 


They protested, but 

in vain. Molly was determined to have the 
gown. Unskilled in such matters, they con- 
sulted Mrs. Happersett, and measurements 
having been taken, the gown was ordered 
from B. Altman and Company, New York. 
When it arrived it was really a work of art. 
Molly was enchanted, and was the envy of 
all her friends when on Sundays and holidays 
she wore the gown in all its elegance—but 
minus shoes and stockings. Lieutenant 
Crowder and Doctor Gorgas, in admiration 
and consternation at the picture Molly pre- 


my heart.” 
In the fall of 1884, being near Doctor Gor- 
gas’s home at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, | ac- 


cepted an invitation from his mother to visit 
her. When I did so, I was not aware that 
Doctor Gorgas was at Tuscaloosa, he having 
sudden orders to proceed from Fort Brown 
to Fort Randall, South Dakota. The sur- 
prise, therefore, of seeing him when | got 
off the train was great. The pleasure it 
gave me, however, was not unmixed with 
embarrassment. | wondered if his family 
knew the exact state of affairs. Doctor 
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GENERAL GORGAS 


On the steps of his old home at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Gorgas’s sister and brother were with him, 
and we had a pleasant drive out to the 
University where his mother was living. 
The picture Mrs. Gorgas made as she came 
from the dear old portico to greet me with 
the gracious manner so peculiarly her. own, 
made a lasting impression. She captured in 
one second the obdurate heart that had with- 
stood for two years the siege of her handsome 
son. | then and there capitulated, and have 
always maintained that | fell in love with 
Mrs. Gorgas before | did with the Doctor, 
and that | owed my great happiness to her, 
for she aided in every way to bring about 
our engagement. That Mrs. Gorgas could so 
entirely forget self in her desire to further the 
happiness of her son, in love with a young 
Northern girl who was almost an entire 
stranger to her, showed as perhaps nothing 
else the strength of her beautiful and un- 
selfish character. 

- The quaint old university home was full 


The love 
of Gorgas for his Southern home was constant all through his life 


of young people. That evening there was 
dancing and singing, and of course the Doctor 
asked for the Spanish airs he so loved. 

Mrs. Gorgas was the librarian of the Unt- 
versity of Alabama, beloved and honored 
by the students and all who knew her. The 
Doctor and | walked over to the library with 
her the next morning, and | met there Presi- 
dent Lewis of the University, Professor 
Parker, Dr. Eugene Smith, and other dis- 
tinguished men. It was Mrs. Gorgas who 
suggested that the Doctor should take me 
for a walk to the river, through the beautiful 
piney woods, and it was on the banks of the 
old Black Warrior River, seated on a fallen 
tree in the shade formed by the dense growth 
of pines, that I, most happily for me, capitu- 
lated. 

It would be untrue to say that Yellow Jack 
was the best man at our wedding—but it 
would be perfectly true to say that in a sense 
he was an usher. 


























A SQUAD OF WEST VIRGINIA STATE POLICE AND BLOOD— 


Must Murder Be 


How a Policy of Violence Has Been Carefully Planned 
Force all Miners to Join the Union and all Operators to 


By CARL C. 


Note: The wage agreement between the bituminous coal operators and the United Mine 


. other strike, with consequent shortage of fuel for all industries. 
places outbursts of violent crimes and lawlessness have accompanied coal strikes in the past. 
guarantees have been flaunted. Armies have marched into civil war. 


this bitter warfare. 


ESTLED in the rugged mountains 
of Fayette County, West Virginia, 
is a little village of about seventy 
houses, grouped around the black- 
ened buildings of a coal mine. In 

appearance it is not unlike some hundreds of 
others of the 1,500 coal mines in West Vir- 
ginia; in fact, it is typical of the smaller mines 
of the state. But this is a mine with a history, 
with a story of violence, attempted murder, 
arson, and strife. Even there it is not unlike 
hundreds of other mines in West Virginia; in 
fact, in that, too, it is typical of the mines of 
West Virginia. 

They call this mine and village Willis 
Branch. The mere mention of that name 
possibly revives no memory in the minds of 
the general public, or even in the minds of 
some hundreds of thousands of the law- 
abiding citizens of West Virginia. Men were 
not killed there in droves; Willis Branch at 
first had no armed mine guards; and the 


But there is more than an economic 
There 
Peace for the last five years 


In view of the probable renewal of this strife in all its savage aspects, the 
Coal Commission, by Congressional Committees, 


sensational episoaes of its history did not 
invite display in the newspapers of the 
country. 

Yet Willis Branch was subjected to long 
periods of continuous rifle fire for more than 
a year; its men and women for hours at a time 
were compelled to seek safety in dug-outs, as 
if they had been in the front-line trenches in 
France or Belgium; its mine tipples were 
burned and dynamited; it was compelled to 
become a deserted village, where no citizen 
who owned property or called the place his 
home could walk the tortuous streets in safety. 
Outside West Virginia, and even within the 
borders of the state, little was heard of these 
depredations, because the story of Willis 
Branch was only typical of scores of other 
mining towns in that embattled region. Its 
story was overshadowed by the troubles in the 
Williamson coal field along the Tug River, 
between West Virginia and Kentucky, where 
men were being killed in squads in sensational 














—HOUNDS USED BY THEM IN THE PURSUIT OF CRIMINALS 


tee Price of Coair 


and Consistently Carried Out by Union Organizers to 
The First Article of a Series 


Accept Union Dictation. 
DICKEY 


Workers of America expires on March 31st. 











The country, therefore, faces the probability of an- 


interest in the impending struggle: in West Virginia, in Alabama, at Herrin, and in many other 


has been a direct challenge to law and order and to the stability of local governments. 


Constitutional 


has been an illusion. Merely an armed truce has existed, with the public paying reparations in 
Wor.p’s Work will publish a series of articles compiled from facts gathered by the United States 
and by the author of the series —TuHeE Epirors. 


gun fights on the very ground where the 
Hatfield-McCoy feud was fought. The ex- 
perience of Willis Branch was being repeated 
with greater vividness and more casualties 
along the Tug, where better shots were shoot- 
ing, and the country heard only of the 
“Matewan massacre,” the gunplay of Sid 
Hatfield, and later of the “armed march” 
of Kanawha County’s union miners into 
Logan County. 

The general public interest is at stake in 
this bitter warfare in West Virginia. The 
attitude of leaders on both sides sometimes 
gives the impression that they are solely con- 
cerned, and that the public interest is second- 
ary to their own private and individual in- 
terests. Yet any stoppage of work in this 
key industry has a far-reaching effect upon the 
entire fabric of American life. The operation 
of our railroads is contingent upon a contin- 
uous supply of coal; so, too, is the steel in- 
dustry dependent upon coal; virtually every 


factory in the country must have this fuel. 
Shut off the supply of coal completely and 
you affect every home in the Nation, directly 
or indirectly. The public interest is greater 
than that of either side, but few operators or 
miners strive to see more than one corner of 
the triangle. The public gets no hearing 
because it has no organization, and both the 
other sides line up for their own benefit large 
sections of this “third party”’ by forming 
public opinion and sentiment, by propaganda 
and publicity which is not always truthful, 
and rarely tells more than part of the truth. 
One phase of this perpetual dispute is not 
open to argument. Murder, violence, and 
lawlessness cannot be condoned. Organized 
violence strikes at the heart of all our institu- 
tions. Unwillingness to proceed toward any 
goal by due and orderly process constitutes a 
menace to all government. Here the public 
again has a paramount interest. Unpunished 
crimes inspire other crimes, and uncurbed 
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man who is not a mem- 
ber of the union. That 
aim is stated in its con- 
stitution. 

In the actual battle for 
the right to conduct the 
business of mining coal 
at Willis Branch, William 
Mc Kell lost to the union 
miners. They shot more 
bullets in offense than he 
was willing to shoot in 
defence. He closed up 








AMONG THE RUINS AT WILLIS BRANCH 


“Uncle Jimmy” Davis, a local farmer, helped to guard the mine and sheltered 
non-union families after the union men had rendered the village uninhabitable. 
The attacking force burned his house and several times attempted to kill him 


lawlessness extends in an ever-widening circle. 
In West Virginia sometimes one side is right; 
sometimes the other; but, wrong or right, 
invariably one side opposes the other, because 
this is not a struggle for full justice, but solely 
for the elimination of adversaries. 

At Willis Branch a stubborn Scotchman 
stood out for a principle, for a constitutional 
right, and for more than a year his loyal 
workmen endured the horrors of war. He 
had accepted the wage scale of the United 
Mine Workers of America, but refused to sign 
a contract compelling him to check-off the 
dues of the union from the wages of his 
miners, and then turn the lump sum over to 
the union. His refusal meant that he did not 
accept the demand of the union that every 
miner should be a member of the union. He 
had the constitutional right of hiring any man 
he chose, union or non- 
union, and the privilege 
of permitting his men to 
say whether they should 
belong to the United 


his mine and took his 
case to the United States 
courts in a suit for 
$1,000,000 damages. 
The case never came to 
trial, because the United Mine Workers of 
America settled the case out of court for 
$400,000 damages, with the stipulation that 
this incident in the history of mine unionism 
should have as little publicity as possible. 
They did not want the story of Willis Branch 
to reach the American public, and no investi- 
gator in the coal fields ever hears from the 
union side any story of mitigating circum- 
stances, or of mine guards at Willis Branch, or 
of refusal to improve conditions. It was a fight 
on the check-off—nothing less, nothing more. 

Yet Willis Branch is typical of many 
mining villages in West Virginia. Sixty-five 
houses were ripped by bullets fired by gun- 
men hidden in the hills; the hours selected 
for attack were the hours when it was 
most likely that people would be killed, when 
boarding houses were full at meal hours or at 


AN ARMORED BED AT WILLIS BRANCH 
Several persons in the beleaguered camp placed sheets of steel around their beds 
as a protection against rifle fire during the night. 
born behind similar barricades while the camps were under fire 


In Mingo County, babies were 





Mine Workers or refrain 
from joining. The United 
Mine Workers sought to 
force upon the Willis 
Branch operator the 
principle which it has 
been trying for years to 
force upon every coal 
mining company in the 
United States, that every 
miner must be a member 
of the union, and that no 
mine owner shall hire a 
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night, when men were 
working in groups or in 
tipples, when families 
were gathered in homes, 
and the fact that these 
attacks were continued 
over a long period shows 
conclusively that the 
union men were conduct- 
ing at Willis Branch on 
behalf of their own se- 
lected principles a long 
campaign of intimida- 
tion, violence, arson, and 
attempted murder. 











While this campaign 
at Willis Branch was 
under way, an official of 
the coal company kept 
a record of the instances 
of violence, and this “diary of a West Virginia 
coal mine” was admitted without question by 
the union to the records of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education in its investi- 
gation of the troubles there. The diary of a 
West Virginia coal mine discloses no ferocity or 
wantonness that might be considered unusual 
or unprecedented in this mine war. It is only 
unusual in that so few were killed; in other 
ways it is only typical of the experience of 
many other coal mines, particularly those 
along the Tug River during the Mingo 
troubles. Here is the diary, taken from the 
records of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and it may be said that the 
facts have not been challenged by the United 
Mine Workers of America: 


GUNS USED IN THE MINERS’ ARMED MARCH 


This stack of weapons was taken from the union men by the Federal troops as the 
army of 6,000 men left the front on Spruce Fork Ridge and abandoned their 
attempt to invade non-union Logan and Mingo counties 


OPPOSING THE MINERS 


State troopers who rushed from Mingo County to meet the advancing army, and 
took part in the most serious skirmishes. 


This is one of their outposts on Spruce 
Fork Ridge 


THE DIARY OF A WEST VIRGINIA COAL MINE 


Jan. 20—Hoist house broken into and hoist dam- 
aged. Lee Kidd, Charles Treadway, and Tommy 
Williams beaten up near Cirtsville. 

April 14—Superintendent Laing’s house dyna- 
mited. 

June 19—Mine Boss Gilkerson and Assistant 
Mine Boss Kidd beaten up at Cirtsville. 

June 25—Humphrey beaten up near Long 
Branch. 

June 26—Ratliff brothers beaten up at Pax. 

June 27—Tobe Pinkerton picked and fired on. 

July 9—Superintendent O’Neal’s house fired into 
from Weirwood; his wife and child fired on while 
seeking safety. (Note: Weirwood is an adjoining 
operation where union miners were employed. ) 

July 26—About 100 shots fired into the camp 
from vicinity of Weirwood schoolhouse. 

Aug. 8—Hoist house dyna- 
mited and camp shot up from 
Cirtsville and Weirwood. 

Aug. 23 — Machine gun 
with 100,000 rounds of am- 








munition stolen from Pax 
depot. (Note: this machine 
gun later reappeared as part 
of the equipment of the army 
of union miners marching 
upon Logan County.) 

Aug. 28— About 6 A.M. 
camp shot up for about two 
hours from.all sides. One of 
our men wounded. Reed 
Lafferty arrested for shooting 
into camp. 

Oct. 10—Three shots fired 
into house of W. Powell and 
John Nelson. 
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Nov. 3—Raleigh Graham shot in head. 

Nov. 4—Raleigh Graham’s house shot into from 
Weirwood. 

Nov. 5—Vacant house dynamited and totally 
demolished. Two shots fired at watchman on store 
porch from railroad tracks; watchman at tipple 
fired on. 

Nov. 19—Tipple, store, and office building shot 
up; G. C. Johnson’s house fired on, bullet missing 
one of his children by a few feet. 

Nov. 21—Watchmen at head house fired on. 

Nov. 26—Camp and store shot up from Weir- 
wood property, one bullet missing~Mrs. Lloyd 
Eden by a few inches. Five bullets entered Mrs. 
Smith’s boarding house. It is claimed shooting 
came from a point directly in front of the superin- 
tendent’s house at Weirwood. 

Nov. 28—Chief watchman and mine boss were 
fired on near tipple from house in Weirwood. 

Nov. 29—Two shots fired from Virginian train 
No. 3 or from near Lafferty hollow at crowd in 
front of office. One bullet missed James Davis 
by afew inches. ~ 

Dec. 3—About 7 p.m. Willis Branch camp shot 
up from second ridge below camp and opposite 
Weirwood; about 2,000 shots fired. Charles 
Brown moved to Weirwood and took twelve high- 
powered rifles with him. State Police fired on by 
three men near Weirwood store as they were on 
their way from Willis Branch to Pax. 

Dec. 8—Crowd attempted to drive watchmen 
away from sub-station by rifle fire and failed; later 
put heavy charge of dynamite off under large rock 
above sub-station, hoping to blow it over on station, 
but were not successful. Bloodhounds followed 
trails toward Cirtsville. 

Dec. 24 (Note: Christmas Eve)—About 10:30 
p.M. camp shot up from nearly every surrounding 
hill. 

Dec. 30—Store and office shot up for about 
twenty minutes. 

Dec: 31—About 2 p.m. five shots fired from old 
barn at Weirwood at our men on tipple. 

Jan. 2—About 2 A.M. superintendent’s house 
fired on for about an hour. 

Jan. 4—Incline dynamited; bloodhounds trailed 
men. 

Jan. 21—About 5 p.m. Mrs. Smith’s boarding 
house fired on from Weirwood. Firing on camp 
resumed about 11 p.M. from ridge northeast of 
camp; also from vicinity of Charles Brown’s house 
at Weirwood; continued for about an hour; blood- 
hounds trailed to J. M. Lafferty’s house. Large 
number empty shells picked up next day on 
Weirwood property. 

Jan. 28—Camp shot up from several different 
points. Rock barricades thrown up at Weirwood 
schoolhouse and much firing came from there; also 
from corner of an old orchard above Willis Branch. 
Telephone wires cut to prevent calling for assis- 
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tance. Attack commenced about 11 P.M. and 
lasted four. hours; superintendent’s house, office and 
store and many houses in camp were badly shot 
up and several persons narrowly escaped being 
hit. 

Feb. 14—Joe Wallace, standing on store porch, 
struck in back by bullet fired from Virginian coal 
train about 9 P.M. 

Feb. 15—Sub-station dynamited about 2 A.M. 
putting plant out of commission. 

Feb. 16—All employees paid off and dismissed. 

Feb. 19—About 1 A.M. attack made on super- 
intendent’s house and store and attempt made to 
set buildings on fire. Henry Lafferty killed as 
he approached store and office building with 
bucket of gasolene. Shortly before dark Mrs. 
Hall with small children, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bently, the last to leave the camp, after packing 
up household goods, were going to a neighboring 
house for shelter during the night; were fired on 
from vicinity of Lewis Kidd’s house. During the 
night a house belonging to James Davis, who shel- 
tered these people, was fired and totally destroyed. 

April 22—John Kidd, Lee Donald, Clarence 
Donald, and Robert Hatcliff were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to serve seven years in the state 
penitentiary for dynamiting the incline on Jan. 4. 
(Note: All members of the United Mine Workers 
of America.) 

May 22—Tipple and trestle destroyed by fire 
about 3 A.M. 


The sole issue in this campaign of violence 
at Willis Branch was the imposition of the 
check-off, and the strike was called because 
the coal company would not agree to that 
provision, though it accepted all other terms 
of the proposed contract. Nor was this fight 
against the operator carried on solely by the 
officials of District 29 of the United Mine 
Workers of America. Representatives of 
the international headquarters were there and 
furnished money for the use of strikers. 
Witnesses in the case of the Carbon Fuel 
Company vs. the United Mine Workers of 
America testified that part of this money was 
paid for arms and ammunition. 

Walter Romine, secretary of the local 
union, declared that the relentless policy of 
violence was dictated by international organ- 
izers, who asserted that it was the policy of the 
union to force the check-off upon the operators 
in the New River coal fields of West Virginia. 
The story of the disturbances in other coal 
fields reveals that this long campaign at Willis 
Branch was only one link in a campaign 
planned and fostered by the national or- 
ganization of miners. These same interna- 
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tional organizers reappear in other embattled 
coal fields after Willis Branch. They were 
the “shock troops” of the militant interna- 
tional organization. ‘ 

Willis Branch is typical, except in its short 
death list. The rugged mountains of West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky along the Tug 
River are dotted with the graves of men 
killed in the long and bitter struggle over the 
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down on scores of unmarked graves on the 
barren mountains, as this sentence from a 
contemporary account shows: “Major 
Wilder’s militiamen patrolling the Kentucky 
side came upon eight freshly made but un- 
marked graves near Springtown, opposite Mer- 
rimac, where some of the heaviest fighting oc- 
curred last Thursday, Friday, and Saturday.” 

This militant organization is proud of its 

















ENTRENCHED DEPUTIES OPPOSING THE ARMED 


MARCHERS 


Sheriff Chafin deputized about 2,000 men to stop the invasion of the armed union miners, and they 
dug their trenches on Spruce Fork Ridge, where they were joined by state troopers with machine guns 


establishment of the local unions of the United 
Mine Workers in the two states. No one can 
say accurately how many men have perished 
in this sniping warfare since the first clash 
on Paint and Cabin creeks twelve years ago. 
Two committees of the United States Senate 
tried to get some estimate of the number 
killed in two of the most violent episodes of 
the long guerrilla warfare and failed in the 
attempt. In one year alone between forty 
and fifty men were killed in “bloody Mingo 
County,” and the names of about thirty were 
printed in the records of one of the Senate 
Committees. But the pine needles shower 


graves, and its organizers in non-union fields 
speak of their dead as having achieved a 
martyrdom comparable to that of soldiers 
who die for their country. They mention 
only the graves of their own dead, and forget 
those on the other side whose lives have paid 
frightful tribute to their principle that murder 
must be the price of coal. 

The United Mine Workers is a “do or die” 
organization. Some of its organizers and 
members must die that it may live and 
advance its cause, and some of their foes must 
die with them. The unionization of every 
coal mine on the American Continent, and the 
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SID HATFIELD, IDOL OF THE UNION MINERS 

Matewan’s ‘‘two-gun”’ Chief of Police, who was acquitted 

ot a charge of murder in the Matewan massacre, exoner- 

ated in the murder ot “Devil Anse” Hatfield, and later 

slain ‘“‘in self-detense’”’ by C. E. Lively, a Baldwin-Felts 

detective, who joined the union and was an “under-cover 
man” hunting murder evidence at Matewan 


enrollment of every coal miner as a member of 
the United Mine Workers through closed 
shop contracts, is the avowed aim of this 
organization, as expressed in its constitution, 
and it is ready to pay for advancement toward 
that goal by the lives and liberties of its 
exponents, or as one delegate expressed it at 
one of the international conventions: “We 
have had thousands of men go to the peni- 
tentiary for trying to establish our organ- 
ization in West Virginia and other non-union 
fields, and not only have they gone to the 
penitentiary, but they have been beaten up 
and slaughtered. We have had men go to 
jail. We expect that more of us will go to 
jail. The penitentiary doors have no terrors 
for us, as far as that is concerned. And if 
putting two or three hundred of our men in 
jail will organize West Virginia, we will send 
two or three hundred down.” That same 
thought has been expressed time after time 
both in meetings and in the reports of officers, 
and they consider West Virginia the stumb- 
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ling block in the road leading toward the 
realization of their ideal of one big union 
which would dictate the price of its labor to 
the coal industry of the United States and 
the North American Continent. 

This overshadowing aim of the Mine 
Workers had its inception twenty-six years 
ago when the bituminous operators of the 
Central Competitive Field, comprising the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania agreed not only to pay the wage 
scale of the United Mine Workers, but also 
to give them the check-off on condition that 
they would unionize West Virginia, thereby 
wiping out the competitive advantage which 
the operators of that state enjoyed. There is 
no fiction in this statement: the proof is in the 
records of Congress and the Federal Courts. 

The effort to enroll West Virginia’s miners 
by “peaceful persuasion” continued for a 
decade with little success, until finally the 
national officers became desperate under the 
demands of the operators of the Central 
Competitive Field that wage scales and 
competition in West Virginia be leveled with 
the rest of the country, and under the demand 
of Socialists and radicals in the union ranks 
for more strenuous action. Under this pound- 
ing, Frank P. Hayes, vice-president of the 


SHERIFF DON CHAFIN OF LOGAN COUNTY 


‘ Himself a member of the Hatfield family, who com- 


manded the force of 2,000 men who faced the miners’ 
army. ‘Hang Don Chafin to a sour apple tree,’’ was 
one of the battle cries of the armed marchers 
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miners’ union, said in his report on February, © 


20, 1913: “We will spend every cent in our 
international treasury, collect a million dollars 
or more by assessment, and tie up every non- 
union mine in the country, if need be, in order 
to redress the wrongs of the West Virginia 
miners, and in saying this | express not only 
my own views but the views of President 
White and our entire board.” 

Those few extracts from several pages of 
similar statements expound the real reasons 
why the United Mine Workers campaigned 
in West Virginia, and John L. Lewis, the new 
president of the union, was enunciating no new 
policy in his speech: at -Bluefield, West 
Virginia, in 1920, when he declared that the 
resources of the union would be rushed into 
an organization campaign in the Williamson 
coal fields along the Tug River in Mingo 
County, West Virginia, and the northeastern 
part of Kentucky. It was an old policy being 
carried out under the strong and aggressive 
direction of John L. Lewis, a new, forceful, 
and ambitious leader, who was battling within 
his own union to hold his place against Alex- 
ander Howat of Kansas, Frank Farrington of 
Illinois, and other ambitious leaders. No less 


GOV. E. F. MORGAN OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Who has reorganized the National Guard of. the state 
and is striving to make law and order the rule there 
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BRIG.-GEN. H. H. BANDHOLTZ, U. S. A. 
Who was sent to West Virginia by President Harding to 
end the disorders there, and who commanded the 
Federal troops ultimately sent in 


dn authority than Thomas L. Lewis, once 
president of the union, remarked in those 
troubled years, especially in the strike of 1919, 
that it was lamentable that union politics 
in some measure was guiding the action of 
the organization. 

“Peaceful persuasion” having failed, the 
organization in 1912 started to become more 
militant, and the end of the administration 
of Thomas L. Lewis as president saw the 
Socialists and radicals exerting a stronger 
influence on the policies of the organization. 
The convention report of that year is filled 
with radical and Socialistic utterances, and 
especially in the debate on the change of the 
preamble in the constitution. The first 
preamble had read: “Believing those whose 
lot it is to toil in the earth’s recesses, sur- 
rounded by peculiar dangers and deprived 
of sunlight and pure air, producing the 
commodity which makes possible the world’s 
progress, are entitled to protection and an 
equitable share of the fruits of their labor, we 
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have formed the United Mine Workers of 


America for the purpose of establishing hy . 


lawful means the principles embraced in the 
body of this constitution.” The words an 
equitable share of the fruits of their labor were 
struck out and the convention voted without 
dissent for the substitution of the words the 
full social value of our product. The debate 
for the change was led by the Socialists, who 
won their point. 

“A great deal is said in argument as to the 
change in the constitution of the United Mine 
Workers,” wrote Senator Kenyon in his re- 
port on the investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education of the 
conditions in the West Virginia coal fields. 
“If this means, as is claimed by the operators, 
that the miners are claiming the ‘full social 
value’ of the coal produced, leaving no com- 
pensation for property, of course, the same 
is indefensible and entirely un-American. It 
is rather unfortunate for the United Mine 
Workers that they adopted such a provision 
which cannot receive the sanction of thought- 
ful men and women, and the explanation 
thereof has not been satisfactory.” 

The union was becoming more determined, 
more radical, more militant. A few weeks 
after this Socialist victory in the convention 
of 1912, a strike was called in the mines on 
Paint and Cabin creeks, in the Kanawha field 
of West Virginia, and there, for the first time 
in the history of the union strife in that state, 
occurred disorders on the wide scale now so 
familiar in West Virginia. Troops were 
called out, and the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, which investigated the 
troubles, could not find out exactly how many 
men had been killed. 

The Paint and Cabin Creek district was then, 
and is now, a Socialist stronghold. The dis- 
orders started there in 1912. The armed 
marches started there in 1919 and 1921. It 
was the home and political stronghold of 
officers of District 17, United Mine Workers, 
who aided the international organizers in 
Mingo, and who desire now to undertake 
another effort to unionize all the fields in West 
Virginia. Testimony on the number of 
Socialists in Paint and Cabin Creeks was 
given to the Senate Committee ten years ago 
by Bishop Donahue, who had been ap- 
pointed by Governor Glasscock of West 
Virginia to investigate the situation there. 
Before the Senate Committee Bishop Dona- 
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‘hue quoted Griffiths, the vice-president of a 


local of the miners’ union, as saying the men 
were “profoundly dissatisfied with conditions 
as they were, and they intended to increase 
their demands until at last they got possession 
of the mines.” The testimony before the 
Senate Committee then proceeded as follows: 


SENATOR KENYON—To unionize the mines? 

Bishop DoNAHUE—They wanted first to union- 
ize them and then increase their demands for their 
labor and keep on in progressive increase until at 
last it would not be worth while for any one to own 
the mines, and then to take possession of them 
themselves. 1 said: ““Are you a Socialist?” and 
he said he was. | said: “‘What proportion of men 
on Paint and Cabin creeks are Socialists?” He 
said: ‘‘Nine tenths of them, and the other one 
tenth, who are not Socialists, should virtually be 
candidates for a lunatic asylum, for they do not 
know anything at all.”” Those people down there 
have cut completely adrift from their moorings in 
respect to anything like practical Christianity. 

SENATOR KENYON—You mean by that both 
sides? 

BisHop DonAHUE—Yes; both sides to a very 
large extent and, of course, more so the miners. 
There have been agents in there for months and 
almost years practically teaching infidelity, deny- 
ing the existence of God, saying if you do not have 
a good time in this world you will have a good time 
nowhere, because there is no hereafter; instilling 
hatred of the rich, arousing the class spirit. 


That militant Socialist spirit reported by 
Bishop Donahue as rampant on Paint and 
Cabin creeks ten years ago is now rampant 
throughout District 17 of the United Mine 
Workers of America and, coupled with the 
national policy of the United Mine Workers 
in the hands of the new and forceful leader- 
ship of John L. Lewis, is the explanation of 
the clashes in Mingo and Logan counties. 
C. F. Keeney, the president of District 17 
since 1917, was an active Socialist in the 
locals on Paint and Cabin creeks, and it was 
largely through the Socialist support that he 
forced his way through to the leadership of 
the United Mine Workers in that district; 
Fred Mooney, secretary in the district, is a 
Socialist from Paint and Cabin creeks; 
William Petry, who. was the vice-president 
until recently, also is a Socialist; Harold W. 
Houston, counsel for the district, is a Social- 
ist, as are other influential members of the 
union. Another active member of this group 
of Socialists is William Blizzard, president 
of Sub-District 2, comprising the union locals 
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on Paint and Cabin creeks, who was ac- 
quitted of charges of treason in the prose 
cutions growing out of the armed march of 
the miners into Logan County. 

“T am still a Socialist,’ says President 
Keeney, though he tells of swinging votes and 
spending large sums of money in efforts to 
elect Democratic and Republican state offi- 
cials who are sympathetic with the union 
aims. “We elected Governor Cornwell in 
1916,” he adds. “We had 3,380 men in the 
locals on Cabin 
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appeared before a committee of the West 


* Virginia State Legislature to protest against 


the enactment of the so-called “ red flag”’ law, 
which would have prevented the display of 
the red banner, though they say that they 
protested because of other objectionable 
features of the proposed act. The term “red 
necks,” as applied to these men, is common 

in West Virginia parlance. 
Under this leadership, the tactics of Willis 
Branch were repeated on a more extensive 
scale in the William- 





Creek, and they 
gave Cornwell 3,380 
votes. His major- 
ity was only 2,700, 
so that you can see 
we elected him.” 
In fact, Keeney’s 
main source of 
strength is in the 
Socialists and radi- 
cals on Paint and 
Cabin creeks, and 
their pressure on 





son coal field, along 
the Tug River, 
though Keeney had 
nothing to do with 
Willis Branch. And 
at Williamson these 
Socialist unionists 
had the codperation 
of some of the same 
international or- 
ganizers who had 
worked at Willis 
Branch. Notable 








the United Mine 
Workers made him 
president of Dis- 
trict17. Soon after 
the troubles on 
Paint and Cabin 
creeks ten years ago he organized there his 
own union of miners, and his personal power, 
through the support of the Socialists, became 
so great in that stronghold and in the United 
Mine Workers that the international officers 
of the union took control of District 17 and 
held a new election of officers. The old 
officers were deposed, and Keeney and his 
Cabin Creek supporters were voted in, largely 
by the Socialist votes in the Paint and Cabin 
Creek unions. 

The public has heard many of the details 
of the armed marches which were organized 
on Paint and Cabin creeks, and much of 
Mingo, but doubtless it is true that few 
casual newspaper readers knew that the 
leaders in this campaign to unionize all the 
mines in West Virginia were Socialists, radical 
Socialists. Possibly that explains why most 
of the armed miners who attempted to march 
into Logan County wore a red handkerchief 
around their necks, and why red banners 
were carried by some of them. Possibly it 
explains also why the officers of District 17 


THE SOCIALIST LEADERS OF DISTRICT 17 
Sec’y. Fred Mooney and Pres. C. F. Keeney, Officers of the 
United Mine Workers in West Virginia, whose power is due 

largely to the Socialists on Paint and Cabin creeks 


among them was 
David A. Robb, 
whose name ap- 
pears and reappears 
in campaigns of the 
miners’ union in 
several states. Doubtless by coincidence 
only, in many places where he has worked 
there has been wide-spread violence. There 
is little need to tell again the story of Mingo: 
it is Willis Branch over again on a larger 
scale. Mines were fired upon and dyna- 
mited; there was a three-day battle along 
the Tug River; seven Baldwin-Felts detec- 
tives, two union members, and the Mayor 
were killed in the “Matewan massacre”’; 
Sid Hatfield, Matewan’s chief of police, was 
acquitted of a charge of murder in the “ mas- 
sacre,”’ and was later slain “in self-defence”’ 
by C. E. Lively, a Baldwin-Felts detective, 
who had been an “under-cover”’ man in the 
union movement, seeking to get evidence just 
as James McParlan, Pinkerton detective, 
worked within the “Molly Maguires.” The 
union men charged that Lively had incited 
many of the disorders and had furnished arms 
and ammunition. “Devil Anse” Hatfield 
and a score of others were slain by hidden 
gunmen in this labor feud. 

Inevitably the public pays, at least in part, 
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for all this strife, either in its coal bills or, in- 
directly, in its tax bills, so that it has a vital 
interest. The heavy costs of martial law 
must be paid out of the public treasury, and 
not only in West Virginia but also in Alabama 
and other states it has been necessary to 
employ large numbers of Federal or state 
troops for long periods. |t would be impossi- 
ble to compile any accurate estimate of the 
total cost of these military occupations, or 
of the hundreds of thousands of dollars paid 
out of the public funds for the trials of crim- 
inal cases growing out of these disturbances. 
It has been estimated roughly by one Govern- 
ment expert that the overdevelopment of the 
coal industry—and the overdevelopment has 
been caused in large measure by strikes— 
adds $1 in overhead charges to the cost of 
every ton of coal. Though these strikes have 
the main object of complete unionization of 
the industry, many of them have their minor 
local pretexts as well. 

At Willis Branch the union fought solely for 
the check-off. In Mingo County the organ- 
izers declared that the miners had summoned 
them to an organization movement. In 
Mingo County the operators had none of the 
Baldwin-Felts guards, whom the union men 
profess to hate so thoroughly. Neither did 
the operators have a list of deputy sheriffs on 
their payrolls, acting as mine guards, as in 
Logan County. The organizers were per-. 
mitted to enter the county and set up their 
headquarters without molestation. The 
international union wanted to annex that 
field: it was part of a campaign to make every 
coal miner in the country a member of the 
United Mine Workers of America, or, as the 
United States Coal Commission said in one 
of its official reports on West Virginia: 

“Of course, there are men in the non-union 
fields who desire the union. How many, no- 
body knows; nor will there be any way of 
telling until the rights of American citizens 
have not only been admitted, but have been 
guaranteed to them by the courts and officials 
of this country. Without minimizing the 
number who may have desired to join the 
union, it is nevertheless the truth that in 1919 
the United Mine Workers began an intensive 
drive to unionize the remaining unorganized 
fields of West Virginia. Although many of 
the miners desired unionization, it does not 
appear that this was a spontaneous move- 
ment of the non-union miners, but rather an 
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attempt by professionals especially skilled 
and trained in the art. Only a secret ballot, 
conducted under absolutely impartial con- 
ditions, could determine the actual attitude 
of the majority of the miners. 

“The system has been that organizers go 
to a camp or mine village and the nucleus of a 
local is formed. Then a committee from the 
local waits on the superintendent, and de- 
mands that the operators sign a contract 
recognizing the union, making the mine 
closed to non-union labor, and granting the 
check-off. On refusal a strike is called, and 
this inevitably leads to complications. The 
striking miners occupy the houses of the 
operators, and operations cannot be resumed 
until the operators dispossess them and fill 
their places with other employees. The 
strikers refuse to vacate the houses and 
evictions follow. This starts hostilities. The 
organizers find a suitable spot in the vicinity, 
erect tents, and furnish relief funds for the 
evicted miners and their families. An armed 
truce exists, ultimately breaking into open 
war. Owing to the rugged nature of the 
country, men can secrete themselves on the 
mountain sides in the narrow valleys and 
with long range rifles shoot into the tipple 
or mine shaft. The power house or tipple is 
dynamited and destroyed. Workers are am- 
bushed and killed. 

“Sometimes the first work of an organizer 
is to denounce constituted authorities, advise 
armed resistance to civil process and police 
control of public order. This foolish talk 
is naturally creating a feeling of resentment 
and hostility upon the part of public officials, 
which runs from the governor down to the 
local constable. It is reflected by business 
and professional men and practically all 
classes not directly affiliated with labor 
unions. Thus class hatred has grown up, 
which may well be compared to the family 
feuds that formerly existed in this mountain- 
ous district. Hatred, bitterness, and men- 
dacity are cultivated on all hands as virtues, 
and it is difficult to put your finger upon a 
statement that you know is absolutely true. 

“All sorts of opinions are expressed by the 
miners in these fields. Many of them worked 
formerly in union mines, and were not pleased 
with the check-off and union rules, and mi- 
grated to non-union districts to escape the 
unions. Many of them are seasonal miners, 
small farmers and other workers, who come 
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to the mines in the busy season, where they 
work at odd intervals. These men are not 
interested in the union and do not care to 
belong to it. The non-union miner also reaps 
the advantages and bears none of the burdens 
of the union. The non-union mines are not 
run as they were in Illinois be- 
fore the union took charge. 
There has been a great im- 
provement in wages and in 
working and living conditions, 
and thus incidentally the United 
Mine Workers have bettered the 
conditions of those who are not 
members of their organization. 

“The irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the organizers of the 
United Mine Workers and the 
non-union operators and min- 
ers, with the racial traits and 
characteristics above described, 
together with the inability of 
the state and local authorities 
to cope with the situation, is the 
real cause, not the mine guard. 
That, however, a private police 
official should be privately paid 
in indefensible. 

“Unionism in the Logan, 
Mingo, and northeastern Ken- 
tucky fields is not largely the 
outgrowth of local sentiment, 
but is the result of a campaign 
of foreign organizers. The 
United Mine Workers do not 
deny that it is their purpose to 
unionize these mines, if possible. 
This is so deeply resented by 
public officials and all other per- 
sons not engaged in mining that 
free travel, free speech, and 
public assemblage have been 
practically abridged. The for- 
eign element is not responsible 
for any of the troubles that have 
occurred. The conditions now 
are those of an armistice which, unless peace 
can be secured with a better understanding, is 
liable to break down in trouble, resulting in 
riot, bloodshed, and destruction of property.” 

One link in this campaign to unionize West 
Virginia was that series of armed marches— 
“an indefensible performance,” as they were 
described by Senator Kenyon. They are 
without parallel in American industrial his- 








LOGAN COUNTY'S MONU- 
MENT TO ‘“‘DEVIL ANSE” 


HATFIELD 


Escaping death in the Hatfield- 
McCoy feud, “Devil Anse” was 
slain by a hidden gunman on 
the porch of his hotel at Mate- 
wan during the ‘“‘mine feud,” at 
the age of 82. He was suspected 
by the union men of being an 
operators’ spy. 
Sid Hatfield, was accused of the 
murder, but was exonerated 
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tory, and for any comparison we must go to 
the annals of war. It is estimated that 
approximately 6,000 armed union miners 
marched on Logan County in 1921. When 
Washington fought the critical battle of 
Trenton, which, according to many author- 
ities, saved the American Revo- 
lution from an early collapse, he 
had only 6,000 men! Un- 
doubtedly the inspiration for 
the miners’ army came from 
the Paint and Cabin Creek 
Socialists and the miners’ union 
officers, and the most serious 
fact is that any organization in 
this country should have the 
audacity even to consider civil 
conflict, for it was nothing less 
than that. And from what hap- 
pened in West Virginia in the 
summer of 1921 picture what is 
not altogether a remote possi- 
bility: that the non-union mines 
of the country should be wiped 
out, with all the miners com- 
bined into one big union of 
650,000 or 700,000 men and that 
the West Virginia Socialists 
should gain control of the na- 
tional offices, as they have 
forced their way to the front in 
West Virginia. C. F. Keeney 
last year was president of the 
West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor, as well as president of 
District 17 of the United Mine 
Workers, and it is not at all 
unlikely that in a few years he 
will be a candidate for the 
presidency of the whole miners’ 
organization. He has plenty 
of time: he is only forty years 
old, and he has many followers. 

Keeney and his associates 
deny that they were responsible 
for the organization of these 
armed marches of the miners. “It was a 
spontaneous movement,” is Keeney’s ex- 
planation. Yet 6,000 men in this “sponta- 
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neous movement” by some strange and as 
yet unexplained telepathy appeared at certain 
rendezvous on certain dates, attired in “uni- 
forms”’ of blue overalls and jumpers, wearing 
red handkerchiefs around their necks or tied 
to their arms, and armed with expensive high- 
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power rifles and plenty of ammunition. 
Nurses wearing the initials of the United Mine 
Workers appeared; transport was provided; 
trains on branch lines of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad were controlled and operated 
by the armed miners; and the stolen machine 
gun from distant Willis Branch appeared in 
the ranks of the miners. Unwilling men were 
drafted into the ranks, and a few were mur- 
dered because they hesitated. The warning 
to these men was “Fight, guard, or die,” 
meaning that they should join the march, 
guard the lines of communication, or pay the 
penalty, as some did. 

Several days before the march started, the 
United Mine Workers held a meeting in the 
shadow of the State Capitol in Charleston 
and presented demands to Governor Morgan 
for an inquiry into conditions. Not satisfied 
with his reply, the union men became more 
bitter. The “spontaneous movement” 
started in the Paint and Cabin Creek district, 
where the Socialist, Blizzard, was in control. 
The aims of the “movement,” as indicated 
by the slogans of the march, were to give 
battle to Sheriff Don Chafin and the mine- 
guarding deputies in non-union Logan County 
and then march on to Mingo County to free 
the men who had been imprisoned under 
martial law and to avenge the death of Sid 
Hatfield, idol of the union men, who had been 
killed only a few days previously. “On to 
Mingo!”’ was one cry; “Clean up the thugs 
of Logan County and hang Don Chafin to a 
sour apple tree,” was another; and the third 
cry had a distinctly radical note: “We are 
coming, slowly creeping.” 

There had been an armed march two years 
before this larger movement, following the 
wide circulation of stories of brutalities on 
the part of the “armed guards” in Logan 
County. Though there had been no Baldwin- 
Felts guards employed in that county for 
years, the operators there paid or “lent” 
money to the county for the salaries of deputy 
sheriffs, whose chief duty was guarding the 
mines, but who also had the general powers of 
their offices. Fourteen men traveled through 
the union fields showing wounds which they 
said had been inflicted by the “Logan thugs,” 
and, as Mr. Keeney told the Senate Com- 
mittee: “ Reports coming out from that field 
were that men, women, and children were 
being killed, and it was narrated throughout 
the section, and then these men took it upon 
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themselves to parade through that section of 
the country.” This deputy sheriff system 
also has been condemned by all official in- 
vestigators. 

This first march, like that later “spontane- 
ous movement,” started in the Cabin Creek 
district, and Governor Cornwell hurried out 
to Linn Creek, ten miles from the capital, to 
dissuade the men. It was night when he 
reached the “armed camp,” and as Mr. 
Keeney described the scene to the Senate 
Committee: 

“Tt was dark and the moon was shining and 
the camp fires were there, and there were in 
that crowd about 5,000 rifles. It looked more 
like Dante’s Inferno than anything | can 
think of, with the moonlight shining on the 
rifles. The Governor got into the machine, 
and there were several shots fired in the air. 
That was in the way of a salute to the 
Governor.” 

President Lewis and the officers of the 
international union did not condemn these 
armed marches. In fact, state officials of 
West Virginia said that the telegrams and 
other communications from the officers of the 
international union indicated that they con- 
doned the “spontaneous movement.” That 
they did condone the movement is shown by 
the report made to the international conven- 
tion by Philip Murray, vice-president of the 
union, in which he said: “I visited the battle- 
front, met with large numbers of the citizens’ 
army, discussed every phase of the so-called 
insurrection with them, and am satisfied in 
my own mind that if Federal troops had not 
arrived in West Vriginia when they did, there 
would have been little cause for complaint 
from any one about further activities of the 
Baldwin-Felts mine guards in West Virginia, 
as the citizens’ army was making steady advance 
into the camp of its enemy.” 

Every union officer or member who was 
indicted for any part in this armed march was 
defended by lawyers paid by the union and 
only in a few minor cases have prosecutors 
been able to obtain convictions. Blizzard, 
who was hailed on the march as “General” 
of the army, was acquitted of treason charges 
in the old Charles Town court-house, where 
John Brown was convicted of treason for his 
attack on Harper’s Ferry arsenal just before 
the Civil War. State’s witnesses have been 


murdered, at least one juror has been con- 
victed of accepting a bribe in one of these 
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cases, and in at least one county, where some 
of these cases were to be tried, prospective 
jurors were bombarded with literature which 
rendered them unfit for service. Not all 
of this can be blamed directly upon the union 
officers and men; they have radical sympa- 
thizers in other organizations who have 
rushed, sometimes uninvited, to their assis- 
tance. The American Civil Liberties Union 
1S one organization 
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ica, the great advantages created by Provi- 
dence ages ago in the West Virginia coal beds 
must be fitted now to the wage scales of the 
United Mine Workers of America. There can 
be no such thing as a man who does not want 
to join the union; there can be no such thing 
as a coal field able to enjoy its natural ad- 
vantages without first acceding to the rules 
of this union, which, by its constitution, 
proves that it aspires 





which has taken an 
active interest in some 
of these cases. 

The major purpose 
of thisentire campaign 
in West Virginia is 
unionization for the 
sake of the union. Its 
leaders talk much of 
their altruistic purpose 
of improving the con- 
ditions of the miners 
in the non-union fields, 
but it cannot be shown 
conclusively that the 
union miners in other 
fields are better off in 
general than the men 
in the non-union fields. 
In his testimony be- 








to a monopoly of the 
coal labor of the con- 
tinent; there can be 
no such thing as a non- 
union miner who seeks 
to earn high pay by 
working longer hours 
than the union sched- 
ule or who does not 
want the restrictive 
and leveling influence 
of the union regula- 
tions; nor can there be 
any such thing as a 
non-union coal field 
which can produce 
coal for American fur- 
naces when the opera- 
tors are deadlocked 
over wage schedules, 








fore the Senate Com- 
mittee in 1921 Vice- 
President ‘Murray said “uniforms” of blue overalls. 
in a prepared state- 
ment, and not under 
pressure of cross examination by his operators’ 
counsel, that “it is impossible for any one to 
ascertain accurately whether wage rates and 
earnings are higher in the union or in the non- 
union counties of West Virginia.”’ Nor do the 
findings of the Coal Commission settle that 
disputed point conclusively. In his state- 
ment before the Senate Committee Mr. 
Murray made this amazing statement: “Ac- 
cording to the Senate Committee investigating 
conditions in Paint Creek coal fields in 1913, 
‘the coal found in West Virginia is susceptible 
of being mined much cheaper and is of a su- 
perior quality to that found in the other 
states.’ This being the case, the West Vir- 
ginia operators should be able to operate 
under union standards and still mine coal more 
cheaply than almost any other district in 
the country.” Or, in the opinion of the high 
officers of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 


“GENERAL” WILLIAM BLIZZARD 
(Center) and three of his armed marchers, who wear their 


son, and acquitted, for his part in the armed march 


as they have been so 
many times in the 
past. 

Mr. Lewis says that 
the non-union coal 
mines of West Virginia form a “commercial 
menace’; that the non-union operators are 
“the Ishmaelites of the soft coal industry”’; 
and he adds: “Abraham Lincoln said that the 
Union could not exist half slave, half free; 
and we may apply that to the coal industry— 
it cannot exist part union and part non- 
union.” But there are high authorities who 
disagree with Mr. Lewis, and who think that 
West Virginia alone stands as a barrier be- 
tween the coal consumer and the possibility 
of exorbitant demands by the union. 

The non-union mines of West Virginia are 
one guarantee that the Nation shall have at 
least a partial coal supply during strikes. 
The normal demand for coal each year is 
about 500,000,000 tons; the largest production 
in West Virginia in one year was about 
81,000,000 tons; the number of miners listed 
in the last report of the West Virginia Depart- 


Blizzard was tried for trea- 
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ment of Mines was 
107,709, and the union 
now claims a mem- 
bership of about 45,- 
ooo of those miners. 
If those 60,000 or 
more non-union men 
remained at work dur- 
ing a dead-lock be- 
tween operators and 
the union over wages, 
the country, on the 
basis of these figures, 
would have at least 
40,000,000 to 50,000,- 
ooo tons of coal. But 
during a strike the 
non-union mines ex- 
pand their forces and 
produce more coal, 
and, as will be shown 
in the second article 
in this series, it is the 
policy of the union 
during a strike to shut 
off every source of 
coal. The reason the 
union was willing to 
spend $2,557,000 in 
one single unioniza- 
tion campaign in 
Mingo County is that 
they wish to shut off 
all sources of non- 
union coal so that 
they may enforce their 
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“MOTHER” JONES, MINERS’ UNION ORGANIZER 


At 82, she took an active part in the West Virginia Cam- 
paign and sought to stay the advance of the armed 
marchers by reading a telegram purporting to have been 
sent by President Harding. A union officer told the 
miners the telegram was fictitious and ordered her away 


own wage demands by 
a complete tie-up of 
the industry. West 
Virginia is a guarantee 
that the country will 
not be compelled to 
submit without a 
struggle to unreason- 
ably high wage sched- 
ules in this key indus- 
try. The non-union 
fields of West Virginia 
stand between the 
public and the possi- 
bility of exorbitant 
demands by the union, 
and still, knowing the 
traditions and history 
of the United Mine 
Workers, perhaps it is 
too much to expect 
them to end their 
campaigns in West 
Virginia with that 
philosophical remark 
by Mark Twain: 
“Whenever | see a 
snake’s hole | say to 
myself: ‘That’s a 
snake’s hole,’ and | 
let it alone.’ The 
“snake” in West Vir- 
ginia is not: the non- 
union coal operator; 
it is the coal con- 
sumer. 


(Next month, Mr. Dickey will tell how the United Mine Workers by violence tried to deprive the 


public of its coal supply even from non-union mines, during the strike of 1922. 


This article will 


include new facts about the Herrin massacre, and an account of less-known outrages committed 
under the influence of the Herrin example of unpunished violence.) 



































Back to States’ Rights! 


A Call for Release from Federal Interference in Local Affairs and for Relief 
from Federal Taxes that Amount to Five Times Those that the States Collect 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


Governor of Maryland 


F WE could imagine every country of the 
civilized world confronted with the neces- 
sity of remaking itssystem of government, 
the same choice would have to be made 
by all. Is it better to concentrate the 

powers of government or is it better to dis- 
tribute them? Is it better to centralize the 
governmental structure in one place, so that 
all its activities and powers reach out from 
there to all parts and peoples of the country; 
or is it better to divide up the country, along 
natural and appropriate lines, into different 
units, and leave the people of each unit free 
to govern themselves, except as to matters 
which concern them all and towhich, therefore, 
a uniform standard must be applied? 

This question would be answered differently 
in different parts of the world. The history 
and character of the people, their growth, 
their development, their ideals, would all 
enter into it. They did enter into it when 
the framers of the American Constitution 
wrestled with it and settled it for our country, 
nearly a century and a half ago. 

They settled it, of course, by devising a 
government in which only two classes of 
powers were centralized. These were, first, 
those powers affecting our relations and 
contact with other nations, which had to be 
centralized so that our foreign policy might 
be a united one; and, secondly, those powers 
which the Federal Government had to have 
in order to operate as a government at home, 
powers which affected everybody in the 
country, and which, therefore, had to be 
exercised for everybody by a central au- 
thority. In all other respects they left every- 


body free to govern themselves through 
political units, or states, set up for the express 
purpose. 

Certainly the soundness of this distinction 
between the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the functions of the states is proved 
by the fact that with the single exception of 


writing into the Constitution the three 
political amendments which reflected the 
issues settled on the battlefields of the Civil 
War, the marvelous growth and develop- 
ment of this country which took place 
between 1804 and 1913 all occurred without 
a single change in our Constitution as it 
existed in 1804— more than a century before. 

There could be no more conclusive proof 
than this of the enduring soundness of the 
American form of government; or, of course, 
of the distinction between the functions of 
the Federal and the state governments, be- 
cause that is the foundation upon which the 
entire structure rests. 

| believe that the American people, as a 
whole, recognize this. | think they recognize 
it, not because of party reasons or political 
considerations, but as something which is 
simply so. I believe that, putting aside 
special interests and influences, they have 
come to see that on no other theory is national 
unity and national harmony possible in a 
country of 110,000,000 people, who include 
14,000,000 of foreign birth as well as a great 
colored population, residing throughout a 
territory 3,000 miles from sea to sea, compris- 
ing agricultural communities and industrial 
communities, rural areas and urban settle- 
ments, and reflecting everywhere differing 
opinions, wants, and needs. 

I believe too that, as a people, we have come 
to recognize that neither the power of the 
Federal Government to legislate on national 
lines nor the power of the state governments 
to legislate in the fields reserved to them of 
itself justifies the exercise of that power by 
either. 

The Federal Government should not legis- 
late just because it legally can. Nor should 
the states. The test should be, is the pro- 
posed action wise? The power may exist, 
but is it expedient to exercise it? Not 
constitutionality or legality, but wisdom is 
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the crucial thing. Does the thing proposed 
conform to the wants and the needs of the 
people who will be affected by it? 

Congress may have the power, within the 
law, to reach out into the states of the Union, 
and influence or control the local affairs and 
the personal conduct of the people living in 
them. Congress may have the power, within 
the law, to apply and enforce in all the states 
uniform standards on subjects about which 
the people of the different states in their 
consciences differ. But before that power 
should be exercised, we face the question, is it 
wise to do it? 

Let us apply these principles to the only 
function of the Federal Government which 
affects every person in every state—the 
function of taxation. I speak in no political 
sense. | speak simply of the one subject 
which directly affects every one of us, no 
matter of what party or of what creed; a 
subject which has become acute not from the 
administration of either of the two great 
political parties of the country, but of both. 

Legislation which invades the rights and the 
liberties of the people, which restricts their 
freedom of action and personal conduct, af- 
fects different persons differently. But legis- 
lation which invades their pocket-books 
affects everyone alike. Thus no question is 
at once more practical and more non-political 
than the wisdom of Federal taxation. 

Take first my own state of Maryland, be- 
cause what is going on there | know from 
actual observation. In 1922—the most re- 
cent year for which at this writing the 
comparison can be made—the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected from the people of Mary- 
land in internal revenue taxation alone 
$45,971,936. This was a payment of $31.71 
per person. In the same year the state 
government of Maryland collected from its 
own people from all sources $14,679,700, or 
$10.12 per person. So that in internal 
revenue taxation alone the Federal Govern- 
ment collected from Marylanders more than 
three times as much as their own state govern- 
ment collected from them. 

These Federal receipts included $1,037,935 
from the Federal inheritance tax, twice as 
much as Maryland collected from its own 
inheritance tax. They included $29,070,286 
in Federal income taxes, more than twice as 
much as the state government collected from 
all sources. 
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In the same year, 1922, the Federal Govern- 
ment collected in Maryland from all sources 
(including custom and postal receipts), 
$64,742,795, which was $44.66 per capita, 
or nearly four and one half times as much per 
capita as the state collected. 

Statistics furnished from 
states compare as follows: 

New York. The levy for state taxes is 
$11.75 per capita, and for Federal taxes 
$65.54 per capita, so that the people of New 
York are required to pay the Federal Govern- 
ment nearly six times as much per capita as 
their own state government taxes them. 

Kansas. The levy for state taxes is $3.35 
per capita and for Federal taxes $13.29 per 
capita, or four times greater. 

Indiana. ‘The levy for state taxes is $4.86 
per capita and for Federal taxes $14.41 per 
capita, or three times greater. 

Michigan. The levy for state taxes is 
$9.55 per capita and for Federal taxes $49.78 
per capita, or more than five times. greater. 

These states are certainly typical, and 
there can be no doubt that what is happening 
in them is happening in other states as well. 
It puts this question squarely up to the 
American people: 

Why does the Federal Government stretch 
forth its hand into the states of the country, 
and require their people to pay it each year 
four and five times as much as they pay their 
own state governments? Is this necessary 
and is it wise? Not, does the power exist to 
do it, but should that power be exercised? 

This question goes to the heart of present- 
day conditions throughout the country. It 
involves one of the two great causes which 
are holding back American business and 
agriculture and individual prosperity. One 
of these is the lack of a European market for 
our surplus supplies. This can only be 
remedied by the reconstruction of Europe. 
The other is this burden of Federal taxation, 
which, added to state and local taxation, is 
more than the people can bear, and which 
makes imperative the call back to the only 
principle on which the American Government, 
as conceived by the fathers, can endure. 

One of the contributory causes of this 
Federal invasion of the pocket-books of the 
people is the maintenance of an enormous 
and growing overhead of bureaus and com- 
missions, of which some are not needed, 
while others should be curtailed, and still 
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others do work and spend money for purposes 
which should be turned back to the states, 
because they belong to the realm of state 
government. 

The most outstanding illustration to-day of 
the latter class relates to the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. For this pur- 
pose the Federal Government has already 
appropriated $9,379,770 for the next fiscal 
year and the Federal Budget Bureau has just 
approved $28,500,000 more. 

The people of the states must, of course, 
pay their proportionate share of this vast sum 
of $38,000,000. In addition, they have 
either assumed or are being asked to assume 
enforcement obligations of their own, involv- 
ing millions of dollars more. 

These vast charges result from the de- 
termination of a thoroughly organized group 
of doubtlessly sincere people to write into the 
Constitution of the country a uniform stand- 
ard for all the states, imposing upon every one 
their own beliefs on a subject of personal 
conduct. In accomplishing this, they have 
disregarded entirely the facts that in no other 
instance has our organic law ever attempted 
to regulate a matter of personal conduct like 
this; that honest sentiment among the states 
differs completely about it; and that the 
people of each state were working out the 
question in the way best suited to their own 
wants and needs, precisely as the Constitution 
of the land contemplated that questions of 
this kind should always be settled. 

All this was done without giving the people 
themselves of any state their “day in 
court’’—without giving them the opportunity 
to decide for themselves, as free Americans 
at the polls, whether they want this restric- 
tion on their liberties or whether they do not. 

Prohibition enforcement is only one in- 
stance of the encroachment of Federal power 
upon the functions of the states. Just now 
it holds the stage and holds it so prominently 
as to obscure the fact that after all it is simply 
one phase of the only question of principle 
upon which the American people can with 
consistency divide politically to-day. That 
question involves the wisdom of a score of 
Federal encroachments upon the rights of 
the state, of which, I repeat, prohibition 
enforcement is only one. 

Take the Federal appropriations for the 
support of all sorts of social, economic, and 
educational undertakings, which are by 
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nature local, and the alarming increase in the 
demands for more. 

These began in 1862 with Federal land. 
grants for the purpose of encouraging agri- 
culture and mechanical education in the 
several states. The legislation on this line 
was supplemented and extended, until in 
1914 the “fifty-fifty’’ practice was begun, 
that is, the grant of Federal Aid provided the 
state matches the grant with a like amount. 

Then came Federal Aid for roads in 1916, 
for vocational education in 1917, for the 
treatment of venereal diseases in 1918, for 
industrial rehabilitation in 1920, and for 
maternity and child hygiene in 1921—all on 
the “‘fifty-fifty”’ basis. 

Then there is the National Forest Fund 
Act of 1907, the Oil Leasing Act of 1920, 
and the Water Power Act of the same year; 
not to mention a score of other subjects upon 
which special interests are asking Federal 
help in one form or another. 

Finally, Congress now has pending before 
it the bill providing Federal Aid for the 
Americanization of illiterates and non-English 
speaking persons, and the bill creating a 
Federal Department of Education and provid- 
ing Federal Aid for education. 

Under all this Federal Aid legislation, the 
Federal Government has distributed vast 
millions of dollars among the several states, 
and the states have raised like millions in 
order to get them. But whence come these 
millions which the Federal Government 
distributes? They come from the people of 
the several states, of course, because the 
Federal Government has no money save what 
it collects from the people through some form 
of taxation. 

So long and to the extent that the practice 
already exists, and other states continue to 
accept the Federal money, a state which on 
principle may disapprove of it, may yet not 
feel justified in penalizing itself by refusing 
to take its share. The people of every state 
are required to pay the money, and so long 
as this is so it is only natural if they feel that 
at least they are entitled to receive back their 
alloted proportion of what they pay. They 
have all been compelled to give money out of 
one pocket. It would be rather unfair to 
expect any to refuse to put back their share 
of the fund in another pocket, so long as the 
rest of them do. 

But think what the system really means. 
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The very term “Federal Aid” is a complete 
misnomer. The Federal Government can 
scarcely be said to “aid” the states, when all 
it does is take money from the people of the 
states and then give it back to them again. 
Most certainly the Federal Government does 
not “aid” the states, when what it actually 
does is give back only part of what it collects 
from them, and keep the rest to pay the cost 
of expensive bureaus maintained for the pur- 
pose of giving it back. 

The situation is really worse than this. 

The granting of Federal Aid means the 
taking of Federal control over local subjects in 
a manner which could not possibly be done 
directly under the Constitution. The Federal 
Government would have no conceivable right 
to interfere at all in the management by any 
state of its health conditions, of its schools, or 
of its works of internal improvement. But 
when the Federal Government gives Federal 
Aid, it does so on conditions. It always de- 
mands the right of supervision. It can with- 
draw its appropriation at any time if its 
directions are not observed by the state. So 
that instead of being an “aid,” the thing is 
really a trade in which the Federal Govern- 
ment buys the right to superintend activities 
which primarily belong to the states by pay- 
ing back to the states, out of money collected 
from their own people, one half the expenses 
of administration. 

Then comes increased cost. Then the 
everlasting annoyance of Federal inspectors 
and investigators and agents, often irre- 
sponsible and incompetent, prying into busi- 
ness which, ought to be private and into 
affairs which ought to be personal, and exercis- 
ing supervision and demanding reports and 
audits of almost every conceivable kind. 
Then an inevitable impatience, and finally a 
lack of respect for law itself. 

All this would be true even if the Federal 
Government apportioned among the states 
the money it thus collects from their people 
with real regard for — local needs. But 
it does not. The money in the main comes 
into the Federal Treasfry without any dis- 
crimination among the people who pay. The 
charge falls on all alike. But when the 
money goes out of the Federal Treasury, 
gross discrimination is involved. 

The agricultural states benefit primarily 
from Federal Aid to agriculture. Yet the 
people of the non-agricultural states bear 
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their proportion of the total cost. Maryland 
began her splendid system of state roads 
about 1910, and was far ahead of other 
states when Federal Aid for highways com- 
menced in 1916. Other states have since 
been helped with Federal money in starting 
their improved road work. Maryland carried 
her burden alone for at least six years. 
States where forest reserves are located and 
where oil wells and water power are situated 
on public lands receive Federal subsidies for 
their schools and roads. Other states do not 
receive these subsidies. 

The whole thing reeks not only with dis- 
crimination, but with favoritism as well, be- 
cause it tends directly to encourage political 
manipulation and vote-trading in Congress 
for special favors to special localities and to 
special interests, which are in every way 
harmful to the national good. 

How much better it would be if the Federal 
Government, instead of collecting these vast 
sums from the people of the states, and then 
paying back part of them for the local pur- 
poses of the states, with the right of Federal 
control—how much better it would be if the 
Federal Government kept its hands entirely 
off all this money, so that the people of the 
states might have it and expend it themselves 
for their own roads and schools and health 
and agriculture, free from any Federal super- 
vision and control whatever. 

Who knows, for instance, to what length 
the Federal Government might sometime go 
if some of the proposals for Federal Aid to 
education should be adopted? Education is 
a local function. It should not be central- 
ized. It is inherently the state’s right to 
see to the education of its own boys and girls, 
uncontrolled and untrammeled by outside 
influences. 

Just as it is the state’s duty to provide 
a competent public school system for its 
children of all creeds and denominations, so 
when recognized creeds or denominations 
maintain competent schools of their own, 
such, for example, as the parochial schools, 
it is the state’s duty not only to leave them 
alone, but to protect them too, so that free- 
dom of religion and freedom of education may 
be inviolately maintained. 

Why Federalize a function which, like 
education, belongs to the states because it is 
reserved to them by the Constitution, through 
a further extension of the system? 
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Why continue this financial drain upon the 
people for purposes which they can perform 
better themselves—purposes which the Con- 
stitution of the country contemplates they 
are to perform themselves? 

Private business and private interests are 
sure to suffer both in initiative and in effort 
if they succeed in persuading the Federal 
Government to give them all the grants and 
credit and aid of various sorts which they are 
demanding at the hands of Congress. Why 
do not public interests suffer in the same way 
from the same cause? 

A great, a fundamental, an enduring princi- 
ple is at stake. No question of sectional 
advantage, of group gain, of party benefit, 
or of class. But a principle which reaches 
back through the ages, past the industrial 
and economic eras and the mighty wars 
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which have made our country great, straight 
into the very heart of American institu- 
tions. 

That principle calls for an end to central- 
ization. It is not the call of class or of party 
or of creed. It is the call at last of principle. 
It is the call of sound government. It is the 
call of the people of this country, from city 
and hamlet and farm, to be allowed to lead 
their lives in freedom and in liberty, so long 
as they live them cleanly and honestly, and 
do not hurt their neighbors or injure society. 
It is the call to resist unwarranted encroach- 
ment of every kind by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the sovereign rights of the states 
and the guaranteed liberties of their people, 
and to demand that every question which 
concerns the people of a sovereign state alone 
shall be decided as those people will. 
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Increased Efficiency that Results from Fresh Air and Bright, 


Clean Surroundings. 


Lowered Costs and Larger Business 


By SILAS BENT 


IRT and dividends: that was the 
way we used to think of manu- 
facturing. We supposed that 
grime was one of the necessary 
evils of modern civilization. 

Nowadays we know that attractive industrial 
surroundings are profitable. The desire to 
build factories beautiful may have been senti- 
mental in its beginning; it soon became 
economic. The trend away from urban con- 
gestion to the sunshine and fresh air of 
spacious country sites was justified by the 
ledger. The investment went out of red ink 
into black. Beauty paid. 

Thousands of thriving suburban factories 
bear witness to this fact. No tendency in 
modern industrial life has served to bring en- 
joyment hand in hand with profits more 
promptly than the tendency away from 
crowded city centers. Trees and flowerbeds 
and shrubs, tennis courts and swimming pools 
are no longer to be classified as “uplift’’; 
they are recognized in the business world as 


hard common sense. An inquiry directed to 
scores of industries which have tested the 
value of country locations bears witness to 
this without a single dissenting voice. 

Many things have encouraged the move- 
ment countryward of industry. The high 
price of urban property and the consequent 
high rentals, the cost of maintaining large city 
buildings, the excessive insurance premiums, 
the difficulty of procuring raw materials and 
moving out finished commodities, the un- 
certain labor market and rapid turnover, the 
frequent absence of employees, their discon- 
tent and unrest, their ill health from poor light 
and bad air and nervous tension, all contri- 
buted to the result. 

The General Electric Company likes to 
say that the Cleveland general office of the 
National Lamp Works is “the best-kept 
plant in America.”’ To house it in a crowded 
city would require a fifty-story building on 
a lot one hundred feet square. From a pla- 


teau in the outskirts of East Cleveland, once 
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an abandoned vineyard, have sprung gracious 
Georgian buildings, spacious lawns, shrubbery, 
and flower gardens. 

The twelve buildings are so arranged about 
a grassy quadrangle that none interferes with 
the sunlight of another or cuts off the pre- 
vailing breeze. In these buildings are the 
general offices and twelve laboratories, several 
machine shops and a plant where 15,000 lamps 
are manufactured daily. 

Alongside the grounds but a hundred feet 
beneath their surface is a winding gorge 
known as “the ravine.”” Cindered paths, an 
occasional seat and rustic bridges across the 
creek are about the only evidences of human 
interference with its wildness. In summer 
employees often take their lunches from the 
cafeteria to its cool recesses. 

The approach to Nela Park is along a wind- 
ing automobile road of concrete-bedded brick, 
past vine-clad walls and flower beds. The 
trees have been carefully grouped, and all the 
spraying, planting, and fertilizing is done in ac- 
cordance with scientific schedules. The scenic 
attractions of the place are maintained as care- 
fully asthe machinery. They are regarded by 
the executives and directors of the plant asa 
part of its money-making equipment. 

A committee of five company executives is 
responsible for the upkeep of the plant and 
grounds, and the Nela Operating Department 
charges against each unit its part of the rental, 
at a much lower rate than would be necessary 
if the plant were downtown. There are eight 
tennis courts, a baseball diamond, a rifle 
range, a swimming pool, and a large tract for 
summer camps and picnics, tented for occu- 
pancy, for conferences, games, and refresh- 
ments. A five-acre truck-garden contains 
one hundred vegetable plots, open to em- 
ployees who have no gardens at home. 

The Maryland Casualty Company was one 
of the first insurance concerns to move bodily 
out of crowded quarters; and although it is 
still within the city limits of Baltimore it has 
all the advantages of suburban location. It 
bought twenty-five acres in the unsettled 
northern part of the city in 1919; and the 
late John T. Stone, then president, gave as the 
reasons for the deal that enlargement of the 
quarters then occupied could meet the needs 
for more space only temporarily; that it was 
the desire of the corporation “to minister to 
the comfort and convenience of its employees 
in the largest possible measure consistent with 
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reasonable business considerations’’; and that 
it had been found advisable to seek a site where 
expansion would be possible indefinitely. 
Not long since, the trained nurse who has 
charge of the company’s infirmary reported 
the following definite results of the change 
among the working force, based on comparison 
with conditions when the plant was down- 
town: Fewer absences and less eye-strain, 
better appetite, increased general efficiency 
and energy. Of necessity local offices are still 
maintained in the business district; and one 
of the department heads found recently that 
he needed another stenographer for the city 
branch. He tried in turn to induce nine of 
the stenographers at the main office to work 
at the city office instead, but not one of them 
could be persuaded to make the change. 
Another insurance company which enjoys 
the advantages of rus in urbe is the Hartford. 
Although its main office is within a twelve- 
minute walk of the post office in the Connecti- 
cut town, the company owns twenty acres 
of ground, and the buildings are so arranged 
as to provide not only ample space but such 
lighting and ventilation as would be impossi- 
ble to realize in a downtown office. Athletic 
fields are provided for the employees, includ- 
ing tennis, basketball, and volleyball courts, 
a baseball diamond, and space for croquet and 
bowling. More than that, there is ample 
space for automobile parking, for visitors and 
employees. All the working rooms are in 
one-story buildings, as light as out-of-doors. 
Although Pittsburgh is known as the steel 
city, and has won an unenviable reputation 
from being blackened by the smoke of a 
thousand furnaces, the United States Steel 
Corporation is the world’s largest investor in 
suburban factory locations, and as a matter 
of hard business sense has put a lot of money 
into making its industrial sites attractive. 
One reason for this has been the greater econ- 
omy of producing near the market. An in- 
vestigation, for instance, of Western require- 
ments for products of the corporation brought 
the realization that a new works of great 
magnitude must be constructed near Chicago; 
and in consequence there sprang from the 
sand dunes on the most southerly shore of 
Lake Michigan, in Lake County, Indiana, on 
a tract containing 8.000 acres with six miles 
of lake front, the present town of Gary. 
This is the greatest “country” factory in 
the world. It consists of a dock and harbor, 
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eight blast furnaces, fifty-six open hearth 
furnaces, coke works and finishing mills for 
all kinds of structural steel, rails, plates, bar 
iron, axles, and so on. It consumes annually 
more than seven million tons of raw materials 
and turns out considerably more than a 
million and a half tons of finished products. 
On the north side of the Calumet River, which 
bisects the property, was laid out a model 
town to house the 12,000 workers. Gary is 
now a city of 56,000, and is growing rapidly, 
on land where less than twenty years ago 
grew scrub oak and sage brush, and where 
the car-barn bandits of Chicago were sur- 
rounded and captured by the police. 

To make the sand dunes attractive it was 
necessary to spread over them millions of 
cubic yards of fertile soil, to lay out parks, 
boulevards, and lawns, and to plant thousands 
of trees and shrubs. Nothing was left un- 
done to make Gary represent the quality 
which Judge Elbert H. Gary, for whom it 
was named, has sought to instill into the 
whole corporation—efficiency ;and wholesome, 
healthful, and beautiful surroundings were 
recognized as an essential part of the pro- 
gram. Work on the steel plant and city 
was started in 1906, and involved an expendi- 
ture of more than $100,000,000. Competent 
engineers saw to it that it was not only a 
modern but also a model city. 

Kingsport, Tennessee, is a “model” city 
where health conditions are so good that every 
worker, without physical examination, is in- 
sured under a blanket policy. It was the 
first town in the world of which that was true 
and may still be the only one. Originally 
built to help feed the Carolina, Clinchfield 
and Ohio Railroad, a coal carrying line tapping 
a huge field on Clinch Mountain and piercing 
the Appalachians to find an exit, the town 
has attracted a considerable group of indus- 
tries: a tannery, pulp mill, paper mill, dye 
factory, concrete plant, printery, and so on. 
These industries are separately owned, and 
were attracted to Kingsport by its central 
location, its proximity to coal and wood, and 
its scenic beauty. Thirteen years ago it was 
the site of two farmhouses. To-day it has 
a population of more than five thousand, and 
is planned to accommodate fifty thousand. 
It is zoned into areas for industrial plants, 
wholesale and retail merchandising, and resi- 
dences, with parks, playgrounds, handsome 
schools, and a golf course. 
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The New York printing house of J. J. Little 
and Ives is the latest to be drawn to a country 
location by the attractions of Kingsport. 
Nothing is more obvious than that manufac- 
turing must cease in time on Manhattan 
Island; but there are some who think that in 
getting away from it Little and Ives have 
moved too far out. The printing firm, in 
fact, still maintains its New York business 
intact. Its printery in Tennessee was planned 
for mass production, and can turn out by spe- 
cial machinery 60,000 books daily, in addition 
to 40,000 by the usual processes. These are 
chiefly testaments, text-books, dictionaries, 
and a set of popular classics for distribution 
through a chain of ten-cent stores. 

One of the industrial show spots of Missouri 
is to be found in Webster Groves, a handsome 
residential suburb of St. Louis. There W. S. 
Barnickel and Company makes Tret-O-Lite, 
a chemical for the treatment of crude oil 
emulsions. The chief economy of this site is 
one which would not have been possible in 
a crowded city. “Bill’’ Barnickel, once a 
teacher of chemistry, then a World War 
veteran, then a wanderer about Mid-Western 
oil fields, selected the side of a hill in Webster 
Groves where no one else wanted to build, 
filled in gullies, sowed grass, erected factory 
buildings of noteworthy beauty, and put into 
effect the force of gravity to help do his work 
for him. At the top and at the bottom of the 
slope are railroad spurs. Raw material for 
the chemical processes is unloaded at the top 
and goes through several processes by gravity 
until finished products are loaded into cars 
below. Turning valves and throwing electric 
switches, as Mr. Barnickel observes, is about 
the hardest work to be done. 

But there are tennis courts, hammocks, 
shower baths, and rest rooms, so that many of 
the Barnickel employees are to be found there 
on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. They 
like the place and they like their work. 

The shoe plants of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation at Endicott, New York, are chiefly 
famous for the pleasant industrial relations 
established there. The plants are the despair 
of union organizers because everything labor 
organizations promise to do for workmen is 
done for them voluntarily by the employers 
—that, and more. But it is not so generally 


known that the surroundings are attractive 
and healthful, that there are playgrounds for 
the children, baseball parks, dance halls, race 
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tracks, football parks, tennis courts (lighted 
at night), libraries,-and club rooms. 

Kodak Park in Rochester, New York, where 
the Eastman Company makes cameras, is a 
tract of 230 acres just within the city limits, 
with many of the acres devoted to trees, shrub- 
bery, lawns, and playgrounds. The plant 
comprises 114 steel and concrete buildings, 
but nowhere is there a trace of utilitarian 
ugliness. The chief products are photo- 
graphic accessories, nearly all of which are 
extremely sensitive to dirt and other im- 
purities; so that the Eastman Company had 
an additional economic reason for seeking 
suburban quarters. Although 400 tons of coal 
are burned there daily, no particle of soot falls 
within the park. The chimneys are 366 feet 
tall, to carry off the smoke and fumes. Haul- 
ing within the park is done without either fire 
or smoke, and no Dutch housewife was ever 
more vigorous against offending dirt than the 
men charged with keeping this plant clean. 

“Fra” Elbert Hubbard, founder of the Roy- 
croft Institution at East Aurora, New York, 
is dead, but the plant he built there continues 
a mecca for travelers. The Roycroft Shops 
were started in 1894, and now occupy a 
block in the center of the village. They are 
built for the most part of glacial boulders, 
are covered with ivy and surrounded with 
lawns, shrubbery, and flower beds. Printers, 
book-binders, cabinet-makers and copper and 
leather craftsmen labor contentedly there. 
There is a tennis court, a flotilla of canoes 
on a near-by stream, and a golf course. In 
commenting on all this, Elbert Hubbard 
once said: “The thing that pays should 
be the expedient thing, and the expedient 
thing should be the right and proper thing. 
That which began with us as a matter of ex- 
pediency is often referred to as a ‘philan- 
thropy.’ | do not like the word, and wish 
to state here that the Roycroft is in no sense 
a charity—I do not believe in giving any man 
something for nothing.” 

Over the entrance gate to Eline’s, in the 
outskirts of Milwaukee, is an inscription: 
“This model plant was builded by Eline’s to 
produce chocolate, cocoa, and other foods to 
help develop for this nation strong, healthy, 
and contented men and women.” The sur- 
roundings of the plant are as well calculated 
as its products to achieve that end: “The 
finest plant in the world,” says Joseph E. 
Uihlein, the president. The main group of 
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buildings consists of a printing plant and box 
factory, warehouse, manufacturing building, 
and sugar refinery. The details of the entrance 
to the office were suggested by those at Brom- 
ley College, England; and the garage (one of 
a group of buildings arranged in a quadrangle 
to the north of the main group) is a reproduc- 
tion of the famous orangery at Apthorpe Hall 
in England. 

“You may say to me, ‘Why reproduce the 
fine details of this hall?’”’ Mr. Uihlein ob- 
serves; “my reply to that is that it costs very 
little more and it is an environment in which 
people will love to live.”’ And so, when a 
swimming pool was constructed recently, 
Mr. Uihlein directed that the facade be a 
reproduction of the orangery at Blenheim 
Palace. Spacious lawns, flowering shrubs, and 
many gardens beautify these grounds. Few 
country estates are better cared for. 

For fourteen years, until 1915, the Inde- 
pendent Baking Company, makers of crackers 
and biscuit, occupied a five-story building in 
a congested part of Davenport, lowa. Every 
floor was dark, the place was a fire hazard of 
the worst sort, and the noise, smoke, and dirt 
caused serious discomfort. The company 
bought a tract of more than seven acres two 
and a half miles from the business district and 
built a sanitary fireproof factory, with an 
abundance of light and air, and with shower 
baths and rest rooms for the workers. 

Greenlee Brothers and Company, manufac- 
turers of machinery and tools, was formerly 
within a mile of “the loop” in Chicago; and 
George C. Purdy, its president, did not favor 
a small-town location. But he realized the 
advantages of getting out of the Chicago con- 
gestion, and inspected sites by the score within 
a hundred-mile radius of Chicago before build- 
ing a new plant on the outskirts of Rockford, 
Illinois, a town of 65,000. On oneside the plant 
overlooks a city area, on the other a farming 
district. An adequate labor supply is thus 
available for periodic fluctuations of demand, 
with the advantage of excellent living condi- 
tions and healthful factory surroundings. 
“We should certainly not consider returning 
to the congested manufacturing conditions 
we had in Chicago,” says Mr. Purdy. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany chose the country for its mills because 
“men and women produce more and produce 
better, with hand or with head, in light, airy, 
and congenial surroundings, than when forced 
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to work in dark, dismal, and congested quar- 
ters.” 

The J]. S. Cushing Company moved its 
printing establishment from Boston to Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, a suburb fifteen miles 
distant, in order to gain greater floor space with 
proper light and air and to reduce its fire in- 
surance rates, as well as to obtain better work- 
ing conditions. “We have been more than 
satisfied in making the change,” writes O. J. 
Barr for the company. “The supply of help 
is the only advantage the city has over the 
country, and we feel that all our other advan- 
tages more than offset this.”’ 

The Moreland Motor Truck Company 
moved to Burbank, a suburb of Los Angeles, 
primarily because its labor turnover was too 
great in the city. “We find that about 60 
per cent. of our employees have moved to 
this vicinity,’ says a member of the firm, 
“many of them buying their own homes, thus 
making them more or less permanent and in- 
creasing their value to us.”’ 

The matter of labor turnover constituted 
an acute problem, too, for Reid Brothers, 
manufacturers of hospital supplies. They 
require highly skilled workmen, so that the 
loss of a man from the staff is a serious 
matter to them. This was one of their rea- 
sons, when they outgrew their quarters in 
Seattle, Washington, for moving the plant to 
Irvington, California. 

The Hershey Chocolate Company moved 
to Hershey, Pennsylvania, its own town, 
primarily that it might have more agreeable 
surroundings for the workers as well as for the 
executives; and the executives found it not 
only more agreeable, they report, “ but a more 
profitable manufacturing operation than in a 
crowded city.” 

/ Every plant employing skilled labor finds 
beautiful surroundings advantageous: it was 
acting on this principle that the Hamilton 
Watch Company laid out grounds like a col- 
lege campus in the outskirts of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Lancaster County calls itself 
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‘the garden spot of America”’; and the Hamil- 
ton factory does nothing to lessen the attrac- 
tions of the county or the city. The town 
has 53,000 population, but all its industrial 
enterprises are in the outskirts. The Hamilton 
Company, with nearly a thousand employees, 
reports that nine tenths of them live within 
two miles of the factory, and that this ar- 
rangement has been found advantageous in 
every respect. 

The Ensign-Bickford Company, manufac- 
turing safety fuse at Simsbury, Connecticut, is 
one of those concerns which has adopted a plan 
of industrial housing, under which rentals are 
about 6 per cent. of the cost of buildings and 
fixtures, without the land. The labor turn- 
over is extremely small. 

Oakley and Son, architects, moved from 
offices in Newark and Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
to a studio in the suburbs of the latter town 
thus saving about one half in rentals. 

“It was our original idea,’ says C. W. 
Oakley, “that after we located in our own 
studio we could cut down the volume of 
business, on the theory that if our expenses 
were lower we would naturally need to do 
less work; but in this we were mistaken, for 
our business has increased about 100 per cent. 
In many cases clients now come out to our 
pleasant quarters, who formerly asked us to 
call on them to submit drawings.” 

Dwight James Baum is another architect 
who has “moved to the country.” He de- 
cided to live in Fieldston, then practically an 
undeveloped suburb in Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
in upper New York City. Other architects 
predicted that Mr. Baum couldn’t succeed 
away from the center of building trades, and 
that he could not get draftsmen; but his ex- 
perience was similar to that of Oakley and 
Son. His clients liked the change, and the 
draftsmen liked the open air, the sledding in 
winter, and the north light during working 
hours. The break-away from precedent jus- 
tified itself for these professional men as it 
had done for industrial firms. 











Modernism and the Coming 
Reformation 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Author of “The Man Himself” 


Note—l/n this article, as in his series on “The War in the Churches,”’ Mr. Hartt is 
not attempting to decide the issues involved. He writes as a reporter, and endeavors 
to report both sides dispasstonately—TuHE EpiTors. 


SICKISH dilution of orthodoxy” 
is the phrase in which Prof. Her- 
bert Ernest Cushman character- 
izes Modernism. “It sees further 
than it dares to go,” he tells us, 

adding, bluntly, “It is a coward at heart.”’ 

But observe what can happen. Stripping 
off his priestly robes and donning the black 
gown of a doctor of philosophy, the vener- 
able Leighton Parks defies the Episcopal 
House of Bishops and demands trial for 
heresy. Dr. Karl Reiland charges the Bish- 
ops with “ mistaking the worship of antiquity 
for consecration to the Gospel of Christ.” 
He calls them Fundamentalists, and cries: 
“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.’’ Five hundred rectors, members 
of the Modern Churchmen’s Union, openly 
defend the Rev. Lee W. Heaton, the Texas 
“heretic.”” All on the same day these things 
happen. 

Next morning’s papers sensationalize the 
affair in three-column headlines. Reporters 
besiege the editor of the Churchman. One 
paper launches a series by the Rev. Stuart 
L. Tyson, expounding Modernism. New 
Yorkers discuss Modernism in the subway. 
In libraries, back numbers of magazines are 
called for by people suddenly grown anxious 
to understand “the war.” There is a run 
on a volume advertised as “the Modernist’s 
text-book.”” At the General Theological 
Seminary, something like consternation pre- 
vails, and a professor resigns. Not since Dr. 
Percy Stickney Grant’s first clash with Bishop 
Manning have so many enthusiasts declared 
that “the long-predicted Protestant Refor- 
mation has come at last.” 

What, then, shall we say of Professor Cush- 
man’s assertion that Modernism “ sees further 


than it dares to go” and “is a coward at 
heart”? Ever since that eventful Sunday 
this has been the question. The longer one 
considers it, the more clearly one recognizes 
that the eventful Sunday, despite its display 
of courage, marked only a step—and by no 
means a long step—toward a “Protestant 
Reformation.” Neither Doctor Parks nor 
Doctor Reiland nor the Rev. Lee W. Heaton 
nor the Rev. Stuart L. Tyson nor the Churcb- 
man nor the Modern Churchmen’s Union will 
let Modernism complete what Professor 
Cushman takes to be its mission. 

The House of Bishops, whose edict these 
Modernists attack, had ordered Episcopal 
clergymen to believe in the Virgin Birth. 
The Modernists replied that belief in the Vir- 
gin Birth should be optional, not compulsory. 
That was all. Quoth Doctor Parks: “Those 
who say Jesus Christ was born of a Virgin are 
justified by the Scriptures, but so far I have 
been able to find but three references to it. 
The best scholars tell us that the word used 
by Isaiah in his prophecy means ‘a young 
married woman’ and this was wrongly 
translated in Greek to mean ‘a virgin.’ St. 
Paul said that Jesus was born of the seed of 
David after the flesh. His ancestry in St. 
Mark and St. Luke was traced through 
Joseph, and those two Gospels state it was 
Joseph who was descended from David. We 
have no idea about Mary’s ancestry. In 
St. Mark there is not one word about the 
Virgin Brith. The Fourth Gospel says his 
father was Joseph. There is justification 
from Scripture for those who deny that the 
Virgin Birth was a historic fact.’”’ In other 


words, Doctor Parks would make belief in the 
Further than that he 
When the newspapers rep- 


Virgin Birth optional. 
refused to go. 
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resented him as having “flouted” the Virgin 
Birth, Doctor Parks was indignant. 

Recently, another famous Modernist, the 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts, published a little book called 
“Fifty Years.” He, too, deals with the Vir- 
gin Birth. Says Bishop Lawrence: “|! was 
brought up to believe that ‘Jesus Christ, His 
only Son, our Lord, was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary’; and 
in my earlier ministry assumed, as has beén 
assumed throughout a large part of the 
Christian era and in Christian theology, that 
this fact was an essential element: in the In- 
carnation. 

“It is now well recognized that scholars 
are divided upon the question as to whether 
the stronger evidence leads to the confirma- 
tion of this as a fact, or whether it is a tradi 
tion that must be re-examined. Thece 
scholars are not mere critics and sceptics, 
but are, upon either side, men of equal rev- 
erence, faith, and belief in the Incarnation. 

“With the conservatism of. my nature, | 
have always acceded to the tradition, but with 
a mind open to further light:- Some thirty 
years ago, however, I was convinced that 
there was no essential connection between the 
belief in the Virgin Birth anda belief in the 
Incarnation. In giving expression to_ that 
conviction, which was foundéd :on‘the careful 
study of a few American scholars,- I > was 
charged by friends dear to me_with heresy. 
It is now a source of satisfaction_to read in 
Bishop Gore’s later works wherein he is 
defending the doctrine of the . Virgin. Birth, 
that he has come to the same conclusion.” 

Note, meanwhile, how cautiously the Texas 
“heretic,” the Rev. Lee W. Heaton, ap- 
proaches the issue. “As to the Virgin Birth,” 
he tells us, “while at the moment the evidence 
which the Holy Spirit has revealed to His 
Church seems to me rather to show that it was 
a later tradition of Christians of the second 
generation to account for the confessedly 
absolute sinlessness of our Lord, yet on the 
other hand I am fully conscious of the fact 
that it may really have occurred. My mind 
is absolutely open. | submit that my posi- 
tion on this matter is lawful as a priest of the 
Episcopal Church.” 

All these men, though willing to let Christi- 
anity surrender the Virgin Birth, hasten to 
re-affirm their belief in the Incarnation. 
Jesus may not have been miraculously born, 
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they concede, but there the concession ends. 
Even Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick refuses to 
concede more, and the Fundamentalists who 
call him a “Unitarian Baptist”’ fail to under- 
stand him. True, he confesses that “it 
never would occur to me to use the Nicene 
Creed as a natural expression of my faith,” 
but he holds firmly to the Incarnation and 
declares: “The pith of the matter which the 
Nicene Creed was driving at is my faith.” 

He denies that Jesus was “very God of 
very~ God.’’: Almost as if contributing a 
footnote to the famous sermon in which Dr. 
Percy: Stickney Crant scandalized his Bishop 
by declaring that Jesus “did not have the 
powers of God while on earth,” Doctor 
Fosdick says: “Nobody should go to Jesus, 
to the manger and the cross, to find the 
omnipotence which swings Orion and the 
Pleiades. Omnipotence in that sense is not 
revealed there. Nobody in his senses ever 
went to Jesus for the latest news in physics or 
astronomy. Omniscience in that sense is not 
revealed there.’”’ Yet the same Doctor Fos- 
dick insists that “the divinity of Jesus is 
the central assertion of the Christian faith” 
and that “‘if the Church loses it the Church is 
as ‘good as dead.”’ He has. attempted to 
re-state that assertion. His re-statement 
runs thus: “That fatherly side of God— 
character, purpose, redeeming love—we do 
find incarnate in Christ.”’ 

Most Modernists limit themselves to re- 
stating. They are what Santayana calls 
“generous but divided minds.” Less ami- 
ably he describes them as “too much at- 
tached to their traditional religion to abandon 
it, but too weak and too hopeful not to glow 
also with enthusiasm for modern: liberty and 
progress.” In their unwillingness.to break 
with traditional religion, they speak of a 
“dynamic” faith that will “grow” as “more 
light”’ is vouchsafed it. Professor Cushman, 
believing that they “see further than they 
dare to go,” thinks them “cowards.” I 
don’t. 

Sometimes one hears that Modernists would 
be less “cowardly”’ if they were less impecuni- 
ous. According to statistics lately published, 


“half the Congregational ministers support 
families on annual incomes of less than 
$1,500,” while “among Northern Baptists 
the average ministerial salary is $1,300.” 
What wonder if some of them watch their 
bread and butter with a keen eye and quake 
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for their jobs? It is not cowardice—it is 
discretion, a discretion forced upon them. 
They must hold their jobs or starve their 
families. 

But Bishop Lawrence is not impecunious. 
He has several million dollars. Doctor Fos- 
dick is not impecunious, nor does he quake 
for his job as special preacher at the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. He 
resigned once. He could resign effectually 
and still live in comfort on royalties from his 
extremely popular books and his salary as 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 
Both these eminent Modernists can say their 
whole say. They do say their whole say, 
hiding nothing. 

However, it is true that most Modernists 
dread “trouble.” No devoted pastor wants 
to split a church, or to grieve aged parishion- 
ers, or to disturb the faith of the young, or to 
embroil himself in painful controversy with 
well-beloved colleagues. In certain Modern- 
ist divinity schools, students are told how to 
avoid all that; let the clergymen “ preach his 
beliefs, not his doubts,” shun “dangerous”’ 
pulpit themes, and wait for antiquated dogmas 
to die a natural death. Such counsel is 
widely heeded. Meanwhile, Fundamentalism 
says its say in “favorite’’ hymns, in Sunday 
school leaflets, and in prayer-meeting “ re- 
marks” by laymen. Inferentially, at least, 
the clergyman’s silence gives consent. But 
again, it is not cowardice; it is discretion, plus 
an unwillingness to be disagreeable. 

Now and then a professor advises his stu- 
dents to hide their Modernist convictions 
behind a smoke-screen of Fundamentalist 
phraseology. One such professor said in my 
hearing: “ Young gentlemen, you are coming 
up for ordination before long. If you state 
the doctrine as | have just stated it, you will 
not be ordained, so let me translate it into 
verbiage that will get by.” I notice, more- 
over, that, in their pamphleteering campaign, 
a group of very distinguished Modernists em- 
ploy orthodox language whenever possible, 
and sometimes choose words for their near- 
orthodox sound. One of the pamphlets they 
issue is called ‘““‘Why | Believe in the Bible,” 
which sounds almost like “Why | Believe 
the Bible,” and its writer pronounces Scrip- 
ture “inspired because inspiring.” Yet, as 
before, the motive is not fear. In this case 
it is a benevolent desire to spare the readera 
needless shock. 
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Nevertheless, there remains a thing most 
Modernists are genuinely afraid of—Modern- 
ism.. They distrust its method. hey.won-_ 
der_ what the method will lead to if con- 
sistentlyapplied. At times they actually see 
further_than-they dare to go, and always 
there are onlookers who~tett them that, 
by undermining its foundations, they will 
yet wreck Protestantism. . For example, the 
Catholic weekly, America, observes: “ Denial 
of the Virgin Birth is merely another word for 
denial of the Divinity of Christ and the rest of 
the Christian system,” adding: “ The Modern- 
ists are the only true and logical Protestants. 
They see that there was no real reason for 
stopping at the first process of throwing over 
the old dogmas, and they are continuing the 
process to its predestined end.” 

No “coward at heart’’ among the Modern- 
ists can read this without certain vague fore- 
bodings, or preserve entire peace of mind 
when America says further: “The Modern- 
ists, brought up in Protestantism, have at last 
revealed to the light of day what was always 
at the bottom of the Protestant doctrine of 
private judgment applied to the religion of 
Christ. One cannot have the cake 
and eat it too; either each one is free in these 
matters, and then there is no Revelation, or 
the Christian is not free to believe what he 
likes, and then there is no Protestantism. In 
defying the authority of the Bishops the 
Modernists have done the world a service. 
They have shown it what the Protestant 
principle, logically carried out, must come to. 
It is a reductio ad absurdum of the whole 
system.” 

A fortnight after Doctor Parks had defied 
the House of Bishops, New Yorkers attending 
the Protestant Episcopal (though, in spirit, 
all but Catholic) Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, heard a ritualist’s warning against 
Modernism. First came a pontifical High 
Mass, sung by Father Peabody, who wore a 
cloth-of-gold chasuble. As deacons, in vest- 
ments of the same fabric, Fathers Pierce and 
Bothe assisted. Bishop Webb, honoring the 
occasion with his presence, wore a brocaded 
cope and miter. Down the aisle went the 
procession—bishop, master of ceremonies, 
clergy in figured copes, crucifers holding 
crosses aloft, a thurifer scattering incense 
over the congregation, and a throng of torch- 
bearers, acolytes, choir-men and choir-boys. 
In his sermon, the rector, Doctor Barry, said 
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of the dispute between Modernists and Funda- 
mentalists: “This whole question is but the 
age-long dispute between the Catholic and the 
Protestant ideal, between the right of in- 
dividual interpretation and authority. Let 
us hope that it has now come to’a final issue, 
where it can be settled.” 

Not less sharply has a literalist, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Warfield, stated the case, and a 
Fundamentalist organ, the Presbyterian, 
quotes him as saying: “Religion, of course, 
we can have without external authority, for 
man is a religious animal, and will function 
religiously and everywhere. But Christian- 
ity, no. Christianity rests on ‘external auth- 
ority,’ and that for the very good reason that 
it is not a product of man’s religious senti- 
ment, but is a gift from God. To ask us to 
set aside external authority and throw our- 
selves back on ‘religious experience,’ ‘the 
inner light,’ ‘the immanent Divine,’ is to ask 
us to discard Christianity and revert to na- 
tural religion.”’ 

External authority, whether of Catholic 
Church or of Catholic Scripture, no Modern- 
ist welcomes. Cried the English Modernist, 
Dr. R. J. Campbell: “Never mind what the 
Bible says if you are in search for the truth, 
but trust the voice of God within you. The 
Bible will help you in your quest, just as any 
good man might be able to help you; but you 
. must judge, test, and weigh the various state- 
ments it contains, just as you would judge, 
test, and weigh the opinions of the best friend 
you ever had.”’ Says Doctor Tyson: “The 
younger men and women no longer regard 
Reason as a trap set by God to catch men, 
but on the contrary are convinced that it is a 
divine gift to be used to the full.” Says 
Bishop Lawrence: “If our bodies are temples 
of the Holy Ghost, our brains must be in- 
cluded.” Says. L. P. Jacks, in his little book 
on “ Religious Perplexities’’: “ Faith is neither 
a substitute for reason nor an addition to it. 
Faith is nothing else than reason grown cour- 
ageous—reason raised to its highest power, 
expanded to its widest vision. Its advent 
marks the point where the hero within the 
man is getting the better of the coward.”’ 

But what will this hero do when he has 
“got the better of the coward’? In other 
words, what is the goal toward which Modern- 
ism leads? Many onlookers affirm that it 
leads to Unitarianism. Not afew Modernists 
harbor now and then a fear that it does, and, 


by a more or less conscious act of will, per- 
suade themselves that such is not the case. 
They think of Unitarianism as “cold,” 
perhaps because the majority of Unitarians 
are New Englanders, a much misunderstood 
type, whose inner warmth finds scant ex- 
pression. Nor have Modernists forgotten 
the Unitarian protest against “emotionalism” ; 
easily distorted, it has passed for a protest 
against two fifths of the experience we call 
religion. Besides, it must be confessed that 
Unitarianism has more than once shocked the 
orthodox, and a large element among Mo- 
dernists is made up of converts from ortho- 
doxy. They remember their sensations on 
first learning of Unitarians who selected their 
Scripture readings from Emerson or Carlyle; 
of Unitarians who exchanged pulpits with 
rabbis; of Unitarians who seldom mentioned 
Jesus without previously mentioning Buddha, 
Confucius, and Phillips Brooks; of Unitarians 
who once asked, solemnly, “Are Unitarians 
Christians?”’ The shock was groundless, in 
the main, but it was real at the time, and, now 
that it has been outgrown, the prejudice it 
engendered survives—not a strong prejudice, 


yet a prejudice sufficient to make a Modernist 


stiffen a little when he finds himself “drifting 
toward Unitarianism”’ and draw back. 

His chief objection to Unitarianism, how- 
ever, is its denial of the Trinity. Even when 
he all but shares the Unitarian view of Jesus, 
denial of the Trinity comes hard, for either 
the Trinity exists and the discoverers of that 
Trinity were men of exalted religious genius, 
or there has never been a Trinity and be- 
lievers therein are ignominiously misled. 
When a Modernist balks at Unitarianism it 
is not from “cowardice’’; it is from pride. 

Still, there are Modernists who, while noting 
many resemblances between Modernism and 
Unitarianism, point out a difference, which, 
as they believe, will keep the one faith distinct 
from the other. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant 
tells me: “No, this is not Unitarianism; it is 
a glowing, positive thing, quite different”’; 
and Prof. Gerald Birney Smith, of the 
Divinity School connected with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, writes me: “| should say most 
emphatically that Modernism is not leading to 
Unitarianism. Unitarianism, as you are well 
aware, is primarily a doctrinal movement. 
It is interested in correct theology. It is 
therefore inevitably engaged in a polemic 
against the types of theology which it does not 
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approve.” Modernism, so Professor Smith / ficing continuity with the future. It may 
assures me, “is leading to a historically and/ conciliate those who have power to make 
socially conceived continuation of the evange+ _ trouble in the present; but it is only the young, 
lical attitude rather than to the test of doc+ who are now silently abandoning the Church, 
trinal precision insisted on by both Funda-\ that have the power to give life in the future. 
mentalists and Unitarians.” It is always safer to agree with the old, but it 
A militant Fundamentalist, the Rev. C. H. ‘is infinitely more important to convince the 
Fountain, attacks Professor Smith in a young.” As Dr. William Norman Guthrie 
spirited pamphlet, and would persuade us that puts it: “If you don’t shock your grand- 
there have been moments when the Professor mother, you will lose the love of your grand- 
seemed ready to deal with the doctrines of the son.” 
past anything but gently. He catches him Glenn Frank, editor of the Century, tells 
saying: “On the one hand is the imperative me that in his youth he thought of entering 
feeling of obligation to accept as truth what- the Methodist ministry. Instead, he became 
ever the Bible teaches. On the other hand a lecturer. He still lectures, frequently on 
is the inner imperative of honesty to one’s religious subjects and as a Modernist of the 
own real beliefs. If, as is not infrequently mewtype. Now and then he writes on religi- 
the case, the two moral imperatives work in ous subjects. When | consulted him the 
different directions, there can be no unified, other day, he read me a paragraph or two. 
strong theology. | think it no exaggeration This is what | heard: 
to say that most of the theologians who are “Modernism, if it is to be a vital force in 
engaged in the task of reconstruction to-day /contemporary life, must do more than recon- 
are hampered more or less by the presence of / struct theology; it must rediscover the re- 
these conflicting motives. Is it possible suc-/ ligion of Jesus. It is paganized theology that 
cessfully to carry out a program which in| we must keep adjusting to contemporary 
effect proclaims: ‘We will honestly seek the} thought. If we were wise enough to dispense 
facts and will build upon the facts; but we| with it, we should, | think, find a timeliness 
will also conserve the traditional doctrine’?| and a universality about the religion of 
Could the astronomer say: “We will honestly| Jesus that would forever lift it above the 
seek the facts and build upon them, but we | sterile controversies on which the Fundamen- 
will also conserve the Ptolemaic system’? | talists and Modernists alike are wasting -so 
Would not such an announcement mean that | much precious energy.” 
the kingdom of loyalty to truth was divided Reading on, Mr. Frank brought out state- 
against itself?” \ments curiously resembling those made by an 
So we find emerging a new and altogether American president more than a hundred 
uncompromising type of Modernism. It years ago. Like Jefferson, he contends that 
professes to scorn the “divided mind.” It “three fourths of our traditional theological 
never speaks of a “dynamic”’ faith that will doctrine bears little, if any, direct relation to 
“srow”’ as “more light” is vouchsafed it. the religion of Jesus.” Like Jefferson, he 
With “re-statements” it has no patience. says: “If Jesus were to return to earth, | 
Writes William MacDonald: “For the Mod- doubt that Hewould beable to recognize either 
ernist to attempt to refashion both kernel His purpose or His program in the average 
and husk without changing the essential theological treatise. Hounded free lance that 
nature of the fruit, is to accomplish no He was, berated, betrayed, and beaten by the 
useful result either for religion or for man- Fundamentalists of His own time, Jesus would 
kind.’’ While recognizing that “by a suf- be ill at ease in reading the theological pro- 
ficient amount of ‘re-interpreting’ all the nouncements of the over-doctrinized and over- 
articles of the creed can be given whatever formalized Christianity which has for cen- 
meaning is desired,’ Prof. Kirsopp Lake, turies usurped the place, misinterpreted the 
of the Harvard Divinity School, remarks, principles, and maladministered the influence 
“| doubt the wisdom of the policy, because! of His essentially simple religion, which was 
think that though it may satisfy the older and is not only personally regenerative, but 
members of the Church and so preserve con- socially revolutionary.” 
\ tinuity with the past, it is doing so at the Among Modernists of this new type one 
expense of the younger generation and sacri- - finds no dearth of plain speaking. Prof. 
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Henry C. Vedder, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, says boldly: “Jesus never taught 
and never authorized anybody to teach, in 
His name, that He suffered in our stead and 
bore the penalties of our sins,””’ Dr. Elwood 
Worcester of Boston remarks, without care 
for consequence: “In the long history of 
Christianity there has been an inevitable 
tendency to depart widely from the person 
of the founder of the religion, to forget His 
teachings, to substitute other aims. A re- 
ligion so beset by worldliness, by tradition, 
by accretions of every kind has but one way 
to deliver itself—that is, by a return to the 
mighty ideas of the founder and by disen- 
tangling itself from much that is dead, inert, 
and impeding.” Dr. Samuel McComb, for- 
merly Doctor Worcester’s colleague and now 
a professor in the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge, says: “We need a drastic and 
far-reaching reformation, more thorough- 
going than that of the Sixteenth Century, if 
religion and the Church are to survive.” 

Modernists of the new type would sur- 
render all existing creeds, not because those 
creeds are especially obnoxious to them, but 
because they feel that they stand in the way, 
blocking approach to realities. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder expressed their feeling: 


“How easily my neighbor chants his creed, 
Kneeling beside me in the House of God. 
His ‘I believe’ he chants, and ‘I believe,’ 
With cheerful iteration and consent— 


Watching meantime the white, slow sun- 
beam move 

Across the aisle, or listening to the bird 

Whose free, wild song sounds through the 
open door. 


“Thou God supreme—I too, | too believe! 
But, O, forgive, if this one human word, 
Binding the deep and breathless thought of 

Thee 
And my own conscience with an iron band, 
Stick in my throat. | cannot say it, thus 
This ‘I believe’ that doth Thyself obscure.” 





As regards strategy, Modernists of the new 
type hold variousopinions. Some—Dr. George 
W. Gilmore, for example—think an ‘“‘educa- 
tive” policy the wisest. When Episcopalians 
weakened regarding the Virgin Birth, but held 
firmly to their belief in the Incarnation, Doctor 


Gilmore said to me: “ We win by compromise. 
No advance in religious thought is ever car- 
ried out to its logical conclusion at the time. 
That comes later. The Briggs trial ended 
by dissolving the doctrine of scriptural in- 
fallibility, but without enforcing a full ac- 
ceptance of the Higher Criticism; to-day the 
Higher Criticism is rejected only by self- 
confessed reactionaries. In the controversy 
now going on among Episcopalians, the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth is being dissolved, but 
that of the Incarnation survives. Later on, 
it will be seen that the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion must be surrendered—indeed, that its 
surrender was inevitable from the outset and 
is delayed merely by ecclesiastical reluctance 
to do more than compromise.” On the other 
hand, Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, convinced 
that the long-predicted Protestant Reforma- 
tion is coming, wants it to come at once. 
“Why wait twenty years?” he asks. 

Dr. Aibert C. Dieffenbach, who served as a 
kind of Paul Revere to spread alarm among 
Modernists when the Fundamentalists first 
organized for militancy, edits the Christian 
Register. - It is Unitarian, but not “cold.” 
Week by week, Doctor Dieffenbach calls upon 
Modernists to speak out. More than once 
he has called upon them by name. With 
remarkable rapidity he is getting results. 
“What the churches need is a genuine com- 
pletion of the Reformation,” he argues. He 
wants it to come now. 

Modernists of the new type accuse Luther 
of having “replaced an infallible Pope with an 
infallible Book.’”’ As Edwin Tenney Brews- 
ter observes, in his new volume, “ The Under- 
standing of Religion,” the Reformation under 
Luther “came almost two hundred years too 
soon. It belongs, therefore, to the late Mid- 
dle Ages, instead of to the early modern pe- 
riod, and so is on the wrong side of the great 
gulf that separates the darkness from the light. 
The practical result is that, while the Refor- 
mation did clean up a few obvious abuses, it 
left the entire substructure of medizval 
thinking untouched.”’ Thus “it proved only 
a false dawn, and the whole job has to be 
done over again from the bottom. The only 
question now is, whether the second Reforma- 
tion, unpleasant as it will undoubtedly be, 
shall be got through with now, or wait till 
by and by—when it may be too late.” 

Not far from Washington Square, in lower 
Fifth Avenue, New York, two churches stand 
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a block apart. Both are built of brownstone. 
Both have square Gothic towers. Both are 
strongholds of “heresy.’”’ Fundamentalists 
loath them equally. One harbors a Modern- 
ism that would give the Christianity of the 
ages a new lease of life by re-stating it, while 
the other harbors a Modernism that seeks to 
overthrow the Christianity of the ages and 
enforce a return to “the mighty ideas of the 
founder.’’ Both churches attract enormous 
congregations—it is difficult to say which of 
them attracts the larger—and the two clergy- 
men are equally conspicuous in the public 
prints. 

But they are not equally conspicuous in the 
same public prints. Popular magazines court 
the one; he is writing constantly, and the 
magazine readers prize his reassuring new 
interpretation of orthodox beliefs; but the 
dailies seldom report him at great length. 
The other clergyman fascinates the dailies, 
for an uncompromising Modernism is “ news.” 
It startles. 

Few journalists as yet understand its aim. 
Few journalists understand the glaringly 
unorthodox assertions of the new Modernism, 
namely that, almost immediately after the 
crucifixion, legends began to grow up around 
the life and death of Jesus; that, almost im- 
mediately after the crucifixion, theologians— 
St. Paul, St. John, and the rest—began to 
transform His religion into a_ religion He 
“never accepted, never taught, and indeed 
never dreamed of’’; and that it is possible to 
strip away the legend, dissolve the theology, 
and thus, after nineteen centuries, behold the 
real Jesus. Modernists of the new type have 
undertaken to accomplish this. They be- 
lieve that they have succeeded. The result 
is not heresy. Heresy represents a mere 
divergence from orthodoxy. Modernism of 
the new type is vastly bolder. It horrifies 
the Fundamentalists and alarms the promul- 
gators of reinterpretation by professing to go 
back of orthodoxy to “the religion from which 
orthodoxy itself diverged.’”” When journal- 


ists perceive this there. will be still more 
columns devoted to the new Modernism. 
There would be more columns even now if the 
new Modernism bore a new name. 
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Already. it is casting about for one. Prob- 
ably that is a wasted effort; new religions are 
generally christened, not by their adherents, 
but by their foes. However, we may at 
least predict that the new Modernism will not 
bear the name of any leader. Leaders it has; 
but a leader, no. Says Brewster: “If this 
were the Sixth Century, B.C., or the First 
Century, A.D., or any one of various periods 
which it is not, we might hope for some great 
prophet to arise and lead us out of our present 
wilderness. Unfortunately, this sort of mir- 
acle no longer happens. Our prophets are 
mostly false, and paranoids besides. So, as 
things are nowadays, we shall have to look to 
the general drift of democratic opinion, led 
by a considerable number of open-minded 
persons.” 

Modernists of the new type think this an 
advantage. They remind themselves that 
the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
had a leader, and “the princes bought him 
off.”” Its promoters are not anxious to have 
the new Reformation thwarted so readily. 
Apparently no one of them aspires to leader- 
ship. They believe that the coming Reforma- 
tion will be the work, not of any one man or 
group of men, but of a spirit common to 
them all. They have a sense of being acted 
upon rather than of acting; they say: “ Being 
the kind of men our modern epoch has made us, 
we take this course because we can take no 
other.” 

Are they the wrong kind of men? The 
Fundamentalists tell us that no worse ever 
lived, and would restrain our modern epoch 
from producing any more such men. Numer- 
ous liberals—President Faunce and those who 
share his views—protest that the new Mod- 
ernism, as summed up in a recent book, “has 
no message for the Twentieth Century.” 
It is a serious charge. Modernists of the 
new type realize it. Nevertheless, they hold 
to their belief that, in “the religion of Jesus, 
uncorrupted by theology,” lies the hope of 
the world. It seems unlikely that they will 
surrender this belief. Indeed, we are pos- 
sibly wrong when we speak of a coming 
Reformation. Perhaps, whether for good or 
for ill, it has already come. 






































IN A HAPPY 


MOMENT 


Andrew W. Mellon, prior to his becoming Secretary of the Treasury, was the least widely known of the country’s 
rich men. His face, a thoroughly distinctive one, is now familiar to thousands. He is standing with President 
Hibben of Princeton and Sir Arthur William Currie, President of McGill University 


What Manner of Man Is Mellon? 


The Story of His Fortune: How He Defeated Patronage in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and How a Silent Man Has Made Finance a Popular Topic of the Day 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


HEN the present Secretary 

of the Treasury was about 

to graduate from college— 

his work being done all but 

the examinations and a 
graduating speech—his father became some- 
what worried about his health. He advised 
his son to leave without his diploma. Advice 
which, says Secretary Mellon, he accepted 
partially at least because it obviated his 
making a speech. From that time until the 
present he has practised not making speeches 
until he has almost perfected the habit. But 
at the same time he has practised other meth- 
ods, more effective for him and more natural 
to him of getting his ideas to those to whom he 
wishes them to go. 

After he left the university, he and his 
younger brother, Richard B. Mellon, bor- 
rowed some money from their father at a stiff 
rate of interest and organized a lumber busi- 


ness at Mansfield (now Carnegie), Pennsyl- 
vania. The business was progressing suc- 
cessfully when there began to be signs of the 
approaching slump in business. The two 
boys looked at the signs and forthwith sold all 
their lumber and their plant. Their father, 
Thomas Mellon, watching this somewhat 
unusual proceeding for two boys, the elder, 
being only eighteen, invited them into his 
bank. 

The Mellon Bank, even at that time, was an 
institution of considerable importance in 
Pittsburgh. It was entirely the creation of 
Thomas Mellon. First a successful lawyer, 
then a County Judge, and always a disciple of 
Poor Richard, this native of the north of 
Ireland, true to the instincts of his Scotch 
ancestry, constantly saved money and 
invested it. When he retired from the 


bench in 1869 he started a private banking 
house. Not very long after this he was rated 
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a, millionaire—“ perhaps justly so”’ he said, 
and that was at a time when millionaires were 
not so common as at present. 

This was the institution into which young 
Andrew Mellon and his brother were invited 
by their father. They started as a rich man’s 
sons, with the advantage of money, but in 
spite of this they have succeeded as well and 
served their community as well as if they had 
struggled through the adversities of poverty. 
Indeed, they have served it better for, with 
the advantages their father gave them, they 
began serving their community in effective 
manner when otherwise they must have been 
struggling for many years to reach an op- 
portunity to serve. 

The Mellon Bank under Judge Mellon and 
under the brothers A. W. and R. B. has been 
run on a principle somewhat as follow~: Find 
a man who can run a business and who needs 
capital, either to start or toexpand. Furnish 
the capital and take shares in the business, 
leaving the other man to run it except when 
it is in trouble. When this business grows 
enough to pay back the money, take the 
money and find another man who can run a 
business and needs capital, and give it to him 
on the same basis. Now if the choosing of the 
men and enterprises is wise, in a growing com- 
munity this plan rolls up wealth in a cumu- 
lative fashion, but not idle wealth. The es- 
sence of this plan is that it gives opportunity 
to men of special ability in the community 
and they in turn give employment to great 
numbers of others. The Mellon fortune has 
grown as a kind of huge revolving fund for 
the promotion of enterprises and the em- 
ployment of people in the Pittsburgh area. 
The fund is managed by the Mellons but it is 
used by a vast number of people in all kinds 
of enterprises. They themselves take little 
out of the fund for their own use, for they are 
people of comparatively simple tastes. 

One of Andrew Mellon’s first acts in the 
bank is an instance of this Mellon method. 
He was sent by his father to investigate a loan 
that had been made to a business man who 
was having difficulty to meet his interest pay- 
ments. Judge Mellon sent Andrew to get all 
the facts and to form an opinion as to how 
they could get their money back. -He told 
him to stay as long as was necessary. (The 
boy was less than twenty years old.) He 
stayed a week with the man, learned all about 
his business, and, when he returned, told his 
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father that the way to get their money back 
was to loan the man $40,000 more. The man, 
he said, was honest and able, and all that the 
business needed to make it successful was more 
capital. The additional money was supplied, 
the business prospered, and when that man 
died he left more than $2,000,000. Some 
little time later, there was some reason to feel 
apprehensive regarding the first loan that 
Andrew himself had made. Judge Mellon 
remarked to one of the clerks in the bank that 
he hoped “Andrew’s loan” would go bad— 
“It would be a good lesson for him.’’ But 
“Andrew’s loan,” did not go bad, and ina very 
few years Andrew had taken the entire man- 
agement of the bank off his father’s shoulders 
and the Judge had practically retired. This 
was before A. W. was twenty-five. Before 
he was thirty his father had deeded his entire 
property to him to manage and divide among 
the others. At that time R. B. was in North 
Dakota, where he had gone some years be- 
fore with a younger brother who was in ill 
health. In the early ’eighties this brother 
died, and R. B. returned home to become the 
partner and chum of A. W. 

The kind of banking Mr. Mellon has done 
all his life depends above all things upon the 
ability to select the right men to back as 
managers of enterprises. The success Mr. 
Mellon has had in this, which has resulted in 
amassing one of the largest fortunes in the 
country, has come from an almost unerring 
genius in judging men. Added to that, of 
course, is an untiring business brain driven by 
a love of business problems, and a keen relish 
of constructive work. Mellon loves to build 
and develop businesses as J. J. Hill loved to 
build and develop railroads. 

One of the first important connections es- 
tablished was with Henry C. Frick. Young 
Frick was a clerk at the Overholt distillery 
(his mother was an Overholt). His fruitful 
brain conceived the idea of acquiring some 
Connellsville coal lands and he soon needed 
more money. He made application to the 
Mellons for a loan. Judge Mellon took a 
liking to the ambitious youth and loaned him 
$20,000, taking a mortgage on his coke plant. 
Following this, other loans of $40,000 and 
$50,000 were made for which mortgages were 
taken, and after that the Frick coke business 
had reached such proportions that no longer 
were mortgages necessary to secure bank 
loans. 
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Out of this grew up a close friendship be- 
tween H. C. Frick and A. W. Mellon which 
lasted throughout Mr. Frick’s life and resulted 
in their entering many business enterprises to- 
gether and sharing many business opportuni- 
ties. 

At one time the Mellons acquired an old 
bridge building plant at a very low price in 
order to secure 
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his performance. To a man who studies the 
growth of men and business in this country 
Mellon’s accomplishments are full of drama. 
But about him personally the drama consists 
entirely as it did with Gillette’s acting of re- 
straint. That restraint kept the general run 
of his countrymen from ever hearing of him 
until he took public office in his sixty-seventh 

year. It keeps him 





some steel work for 
another enterprise 
that they were in- 
terested in. They 
wanted some one 
to run this plant 
and got in touch 
with two young 
men who had been 
with another bridge 
company. After 
some persuasion on 
the part of Mr. 
Mellon these young 
men agreed to oper- 
ate the plant. A 
company was form- 
ed in which the 
Mellons had a 
three fifths interest 
and each of the 
young men one- 
fifth. The young 
men managed the 
business and it has 














out of the papers. 
It keeps him from 
talking about him- 
self and his friends 
from talking about 
him. Andeven now 
the habit of that 
restraint keeps his 
personality little 
known although 
both his friends and 
he realize that in 
the position he now 
holds the public has 
a right to know 
what kind of a man 
their Secretary of 
the Treasury is. 
One of the men 
who has worked 
with him all his life 
told me that Mr. 
Mellon is the “ most 
imperturbable 
man’”’ he ever saw. 








since grown to be He has watched him 

one of the largest cs te in times of stress 

bridge building con- THE MELLON BANKING iia E stand in the bank 

cerns in the coun- Starting with the private banking business of T. Mellon& and make loans of 
Sons, of which Andrew W. Mellon became the manager before ¢ ¢ 

try. One of these he was twenty-five, there has grown up one of thestrongest 30,000, 40,000, 

men said recently: banking groups in the country at Pittsburgh. In this picture and of lar ger 


“They (A. W. and 
R. B. Mellon) have 
never interfered in 
any way in the man- 
agement of the bus- 
iness. We have 
never had a harsh word from them or a word 
-of criticism for any of the mistakes we have 
made. Their advice has been invaluable. 
Our entire success has been due to them.” 
When William Gillette began to play Sher- 
lock Holmes he produced a great dramatic 
effect by appearing infinitely calm in exciting 
surroundings, moving little and accomplishing 
much—in short by the extreme restraint of 


from left to right are Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. H. C. McEldowney, President of the Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, and Richard B. Mellon, Presi- 
dent of the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
ture was posed for in the midst of adinner in Pittsburgh in 
order to help out a newspaper photographer whose plight had 
reached the ears of Secretary Mellon at the banquet table 


amounts when this 
man did not know 
where the money 
was coming from to 
make them. He 
would go home at 
night feeling as though a rat were gnawing at 
his stomach; Mr. Mellon would go home and 
sleep like a baby. His clearer vision would 
show him where the money was coming from 
to supply these loans as the borrowers would 
need to draw upon them; and he knew that 
to refuse to make them would aggravate the 
situation. 

One of Mr. Mellon’s characteristics is that 


This pic- 
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he never worries. He decides things quickly 
—his associates say invariably correctly— 
and he forgets his work when he leaves the 
office. He has a remarkable power of con- 
centration and an almost perfect memory. 
One of his oldest friends and closest business 
associates says of him: “He can do more work 
in less hurry than other men and he always had 
time to talk about anything that related to 
business. His far-sighted business vision, 
coupled with his cool judgment as to men, his 
ability to analyze a situation or a set of figures 
with remarkable facility, and his marvelous 
memory, is what accounts for his success.”’ 

The managers of his various business enter- 
prises carry their most difficult problems to 
him—the ones they cannot solve themselves 
—and they can almost see his mind at work 
upon them. 
head, perspiration may appear on his chin, as 
he listens to the outline of the problems. 
Never does he ask for the repetition of any 
details, and when the facts are all before him, 
he is ready with solutions, the reasonableness 
of which appeal immediately to those who 
have been thinking over the problems for 
weeks. He can read a financial statement at 
a glance, point out its strength or weakness, 
and years later can recall the figures for com- 
parison with subsequent statements—an 
ability to simplify each problem into its real 
essentials. 

In the Treasury Department he _ has 
achieved an interesting result in an unusual 
manner. 

Every man who reaches high position in 
politics finds himself torn between the danger 
of not keeping the organization of his party 
satisfied and thereby losing support so that 
his party will lose and therefore his principles 
be given up —or, on the other hand, of having 
to pay to his party so high a price in patronage 
as to make good administration difficult or 
impossible. 

Like most men who had not been in politics 
long enough to show his general attitude on 
this subject, Mr. Mellon was classed by the 
organization as a political detriment. That 
was two years ago, not now. ‘He may bea 
good Secretary of the Treasury but he isn’t a 
political asset’’ was the opinion. A good 


Secretary of the Treasury isn’t often of much 
interest to the voting public, for government 
finance has until recently been outside the 
Furthermore, Mr. 


realms of public interest. 
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The veins stand out on his fore-_ 
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Mellon is a rich man and in certain political 
circles that is held to be a disqualification. 

So Mr. Mellonstarted. During his first two 
years he has confirmed the worst fears of the 
organization by successfully fighting patron- 
age in his department, but, extraordinary as 
it seems, in spite of that he has become one 
of the biggest political assets of the Republic- 
an party. This is an unusual performance. 

And what he has done along with this is like 
unto it—unusual. He has made government 
finance so clear that all the public discuss it. 
For the first time in the memory of any one 
living it is a popular subject. The introduc- 
tion of the budget system and the use that 
Secretary Mellon has made of it marks an 
epoch in the political growth of the people of 
the United States. 

This transformation of the public attitude 
towards government finance, including a 
greatly changed position on the question of 
the bonus, has been accomplished on Mr. 
Mellon’s part without a speech. He has 
written his reports and half a dozen letters. 
His long practice in business in getting his 
ideas into their most simplified and therefore 
most effective shape made this unprecedented 
result possible. Hg has got for finance a 
firmer grip on the public mind and aroused it 
as it has not otherwise been roused since the 
war. 

Some of the incidents in Mr. Mellon’s hand- 
ling of the natural conflict between patronage 
and administration give a better picture of the 
man than much description. 

Before Mr. Mellon took up the work of 
Secretary of the Treasury he went to Wash- 
ington to look over the organization at the 
Treasury Department as he would that of any 
business in which he was becoming interested. 
When he returned to Pittsburgh he remarked 
to some of his friends that the Department 
had a good business organization and he 
thought he would keep it. “But,” a friend 
replied, “many of them are Democrats.”’ 
That made no difference to him, however, 
provided they were able to do their work well; 
the handling of the finances of the Govern- 
ment was not to be a political job. He kept 
the organization intact despite the political 
creed of many who had come into positions in 
the Department during eight years of Demo- 
cratic Administration. And he was big 
enough to adopt and to carry on the policy 
of his predecessors, Secretaries Glass and 
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Houston, in the handling of the Government 
finances and the meeting of maturing obliga- 
tions. His constructive statesmanship has 
been in his teaching of sound economic princi- 
ples of taxation and in his fight against the 
bonus. He has been glad to point out, to 
the confusion of partisan politicians, that his 
plan for the lowering of the sur-taxes in order 
to bring more revenue to the Treasury and to 
stimulate business, has been recommended by 
every Secretary of the Treasury since the end 
of the war, irrespective of party. 

But his determination to keep the Treasury 
Department free from politics and run it as 
he would run any business organization has 
not been without its difficulties. One ap- 
pointment was made in the Department re- 
garding which he was not consulted—that of 
Mr. Elmer Dover, a professional politician 
from Ohio, as Assistant-Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of customs and internal 
revenue. Mr. Dover had been secretary to 
Mark A. Hanna. The world had moved on 
for twenty-five years since then, but Mr. 
Dover had learned few new lessons in the 
science of politics. He still believed that to 
the victor belongs the spoils regardless of how 
efficient the Government’s business is handled. 
He set out with a blaze of newspaper publicity 
to “reorganize” the Treasury Department 
along political lines, with special attention to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue where 
20,000 jobs had been largely filled during the 
Democratic Administration due to the growth 
of the income tax work. At the first dinner 
of the Gridiron Club in Washington following 
his appointment in December, 1921, he was 
presented with a large ax as likely to be useful 
in the “reorganization”’ he was undertaking. 

Fortunately for Mr. Mellon and his plans 
for an efficient department, he himself had 
previously appointed, after a thorough and 
most satisfactory investigation by a trusted 
agent in the man’s home city, Mr. David H. 
Blair, of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, as 
Collector of Internal Revenue. Mr. Blair 
was a successful lawyer, and the kind of a man 
Mr. Mellon wanted to take charge of this large 
bureau. 

It was not long before Assistant-Secretary 
Dover began to find reasons for dropping cer- 
tain employees from the internal revenue ser- 
vice and for the appointment of others in their 
place. His reasons for dropping them and 
appointing others ‘failed to appeal to Mr. 
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Blair, who shared Mr. Mellon’s ideas about 
running an efficient department regardless of 
politics. Under the law, the Collector of 
Internal Revenue is head of his Bureau; the 
Assistant-Secretary is not recognized by the 
law. Mr. Blair, therefore, was a serious 
obstacle in the way of Mr. Dover’s plans for 
rewarding deserving Republicans. He also 
caused embarrassment to certain Congressmen 
who had friends that they wished to provide 
for. Much pressure was brought to bear on 
him, but he stood fast. Finally, the situation 
reached such a pass that 164 Congressmen 
signed a petition to President Harding ex- 
pressing confidence in Mr. Dover's ability 
“to carry out the task to which he had been 
appointed.” 

About this time a list made its appearance 
on the desk of each Senator and Representa- 
tive, and later was published in the news- 
papers, which contained the names of a hun- 
dred or more officials “holding key positions” 
in the Treasury Department all of whom were 
labeled as Democrats. When Secretary Mel- 
lon saw this list his eyes twinkled. It was not 
long before Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives began to be heard from in defense 
of their loyal constituents whose names had 
been placed on this list. Those who made it 
up evidently overlooked the fact that in build- 
ing up the income tax department the Demo- 
crats had taken tax experts wherever they 
could find them regardless of their politics. 
Some of the Congressmen who had signed the 
petition hastened to the President to with- 
draw their endorsement of Dover. 

All this, of course, greatly upset the work of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. With Mr. 
Dover's ax in the air, no one knew whether his 
job was safe. The papers carried inspired 
reports that Commissioner Blair was likely to 
resign. It was into this chaotic situation that 
Secretary Mellon, who had been a calm but 
interested spectator of the fight between 
Dover and Blair, interjected on April 5, 1922, 
the following letter “ To the officers and all the 
other employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue”’: 


My attention has been called to the reports 
which have been appearing in the press predict- 
ing a general reorganization of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the removal of certain 
officers and heads of divisions. 

These reports do not emanate from any official 
source and are absolutely without foundation. 
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No such reorganization is now or has been at any 
time contemplated. It is my desire, however, 
that the efficiency of the Bureau should be main- 
tained at the highest possible standard and 
with that end in view | shall expect every em- 
ployee of the Bureau to give the Commissioner 
and his Deputies their loyal support and com- 
plete codperation. 
A. W. MELLOon. 
Secretary. 


The effect of this was immediate and cumu- 
lative. In the three months ending March 
31, 1922, the Bureau had closed only 95 income 
tax cases per auditor 


eight employees of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. They should not have been 
discharged and the public now knows that the 
Secretary has exonerated all of them and re- 
opened their old positions to them. 

The third conflict which Mr. Mellon had 
with party spoils was over the erection of 
hospitals for the disabled soldiers. It is an 
interesting coincidence that the man who has 
done most to block the giving of money to the 
able-bodied ex-soldiers is the same man who 
has actually accomplished most in provid- 
ing hospitals for the disabled. 

One of the last offi- 





and the number of 
returns audited had 
been only 185,990. 
In the next quarter, 
following Secretary 
Mellon’s letter, the 
number of cases per 
auditor was 155 and 
the total returns 
audited 319,561, and 
in the following three 
months a high water 
mark was reached in 
the history of the 
Bureau with 210 
cases closed per au- 
ditor and 448,809 re- 
turnsaudited. It was 
not long after this 
that Secretary Mel- 
lon quietly stepped 
over to the White 
House and suggested 








cial acts of President 
Wilson was the sign- 
ing of Public Act No. 
384, which appropri- 
ated $18,600,000 to 
be spent by the Sec- 
retary of the Treas- 
ury to provide addi- 
tional hospitals for 
the ex-service man. 
This was one of the 
first duties to which 
Secretary Mellon 
turned his attention 
upon assuming office, 
March 4, 1921. He 
sent for Dr. William 
Charles White, who 
was medical director 
of the Tuberculosis 
League Hospital in 
Pittsburgh and had 
been in charge of the 








to the President that 
he ask for Mr. Dov- 
er’sresignation. This 


THE PROFILE AND CHARACTERISTIC CIGAR 
The profile of the Secretary of the Treasury is a notable d a 
‘ : one, reflecting determination and a certain Scotch shrewd- Red Cross in France ; 
the President did. _ ness, while in his eyes is disclosed power tempered by con- and Italv. Mr. Mel- 

_ templation and thought. The cigar is characteristic, small js 
Thus ended one ef and continually in need of relighting and evidently during 


hospitalization of the 
tuberculosis for the 


lon knew nothing 


fort to inject politics the chat with Secretary of War Weeks in the White House about building hos- 


into the management 
of the Government’s 
finances. At the next Gridiron Club dinner 
Mr. Dover was asked by one of the speakers 
to rise, and the speaker, referring to their pre- 
sentation of the large ax to him six months 
before, said they had not expected him to use 
it on himself. 

Another unfortunate action in which 
Secretary Mellon was not consulted, and 
which would not have occurred if he had been 
was the discharge of the director and twenty- 


grounds, it has once again gone out 


pitals and he wanted 
the advice of men 
who did. He and Doctor White selected Dr. 
John G. Bowman, Chancellor of the University 
of Pittsburgh, formerly Director of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; Dr. Frank Billings, of 
Chicago, Chairman of the American Red Cross 
Mission to Russia in 1917, and ex-President of 
the Association of American Physicians; Dr. 
Pearce Bailey, of New York City, who had 
served as chief of the division of neurology, 
psychiatry, and psychology during the war, to 
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RICHARD B. 
MELLON 


Brother, part- 
ner, and friend 
of the Secre- 
tary of the 
Treasury. In 
Pittsburgh 
they are af- 
fectionately 
known as A. 
W. and R. B. 
and have long 
been associ- 
ated in busi- 
ness and phil- 
anthropic en- 
terprises 
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visory committee of eight men who were in 
close touch with the work being done for ex- 
service men was appointed to assist in this. 
So rapidly was this work carried through, 
however, that on April 23, 1921, five weeks 
after the appointment of the consultants and 
seven weeks after the signing of the act by 
President Wilson, the construction of per- 
manent buildings at the United States Public 
Health Service Hospitals at Lake City, Florida 
and Whipple Barracks, Arizona, to provide 
522 additional tuberculosis beds, and the alter- 
ation of buildings of Fort Logan H. Roots, at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, to provide 270 beds 
for those suffering from mental diseases, was 
recommended by the consultants, approved 
by the Secretary, and a beginning was made 














a distance of four miles, with a spring in his step that gives the lie to his sixty-nine years. 


in its moderation and intelligent rigor. 


serve as consultants with him. In the Senate 
investigations that followed, this became 
known as the “White Committee.” Dr. 
George H. Kirby, now director of the New 
York Psychiatric Institute at Ward’s Island, 
was later added in place of Dr. Bailey, re- 
signed, who has since died. All these men 
served without pay as there was no pro- 
vision in the act for employing such expert 
advisors. 

Much data had to be analyzea, and an ad- 





WITH HIS SON PAUL 
Father and son spend together every minute that the former can spare. 


Riding and walking constitute Mr. Mellon's 
chiet exercise and he walks from the Treasury Building to his apartment on Massachusetts Avenue four times a day, 


His is a routine, Spartan 


At his desk by eight o’clock every morning he frequently stays till late at 
night—long after those under him have ceased their work 


on the Treasury Department’s hospital con- 
struction program. 

This program was carried on with such 
speed that eighteen months after the passage 
of the act, Secretary Mellon had turned over 
to the Veterans’ Bureau approximately 3,000 
beds and had completed the entire program 
to the extent of 84.4 percent. In twenty-four 
months he had turned over 5,846 beds and 
had yet to complete only the tuberculosis 
hospital at Chelsea-on-the-Hudson, the con- 
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tract for which was not let until October, 1922, 
which will add 412 additional beds. The 
average cost of this construction under the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury has 
been $2,972 per bed. 

A comparison of this progress and cost with 
that shown by the Veterans’ Bureau under 
Colonel Forbes in the expenditure of 
$17,000,000 appropriated by Congress on May 
11, 1922, to be spent by it for hospitals, brings 
out more clearly what Secretary Mellon has 
done for the ex-service men. In eighteen 
months the Veterans’ Bureau, with the stan- 
dardized plans which the Treasury Department 
had prepared and with all the data that had 
been gathered by the White Committee, pro- 
vided only 200 beds, located at a hospital in 
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DAVID H. 
BLAIR 


Named Com- 
missioner of 
Internal Rev- 
enue by Secre- 
tary Mellon, 
Me. Blair 
proved to be 
one of the 
principal ob- 
stacles in the 
way of Mr. El- 
mer Dover's 
scheme to “re- 
organize” the 
Treasury De- 
partment 




















MR. MELLON WITH REVENUE AGENTS 


Although Mr. Mellon is of a retiring nature, he comes in close touch with as many of the workers in the 

Treasury Department as he can. Here he is with the men in charge of the field revenue agents in the thirty- 

four districts of the Internal Revenue Bureau. Commissioner Blair says the effect of such meetings has been 

remarkable. When the Elmer Dover fight was hottest, Mr. Mellon sent out a single letter that restored 
the efficiency of the Revenue Bureau 


Memphis, Tennessee, which was purchased 
completely equipped and ready to operate. 
The program of the Veterans’ Bureau was 
but 68.12 per cent. completed, and it is 
estimated that even at the end of two 
years the Memphis hospital will have less 
than 1,200 beds ready for occupancy and 
furthermore its average cost per bed will be 
$3,957. 

This contrast is shown more graphically 
as follows: 


BEps COMPLETED Cost 
18months 2years PER BED 
Treasury Dept. .. 2,983 5,846 $2,972 
Veterans’ Bureau 
Estimated..... 200 1,200 3,957 


The Senate investigating committee, headed 
by Senator Sutherland, in its report of August 
22, 1921, said regarding Secretary Mellon’s 
method of handling this work: “ The appoint- 
ment of the board and its work were indorsed 
by the national hospitalization committee of 
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the American Legion and its scientific methods 
approved by the Dawes committee. Eminent 
authorities on hospitalization throughout the 
United States have also expressed their ap- 
proval of the methods used and the conclusion 
reached by this board, and this committee 
desires here to record its own opinion that no 
such constructive effort to provide for the 
needs of the disabled ex- 
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vice to the Veterans’ Bureau, for instance, 
Colonel Forbes refused the Treasury the use 
of surplus supplies, and for weeks it-was im- 
possible to draw on supplies for equipment. 
Repeated controversies also arose as to what 
equipment the Treasury hospitals should have 
before they would be accepted by the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau for operation. In one case Col- 

onel Forbes demanded an 





service men has been made 
before, and to recommend 
that this board be continued 
under whatever new aus- 
pices the problem of hos- 
pitalization may come.” 
When the Sweet Bill was 
passed by Congress in 
August, 1921, it transferred 
the hospital building pro- 
gram to the newly created 
Veterans’ Bureau and on 
May 11, 1922, Charles R. 
Forbes, director of the new 
bureau, secured an appro- 
priation from Congress of 
$17,000,000 for new hos- 
pitals. The Secretary of 
the Treasury was still left 
responsible for the expendi- 
ture of the $18,600,000 pre- 
viously appropriated. His 
committee of consultants 
had estimated in January, 
1922, that not more than 
1,800 additional beds at a 
cost of approximately $5,- 
400,000, or $3,000 per bed, 
were necessary to provide 








iron fence and a green- 
house, but he got neither 
from the Secretary. 

As the relations between 
Colonel Forbes and the 
Treasury grew, Mr. Mel- 
lon’s confidence in Mr. 
Forbes dwindled. Finally 
the differences because so 
marked that they were 
taken to the President. 
President Harding ap- 
pointed eight o’clock one 
evening for the interested 
parties to appear before 
him. Colonel Forbes pre- 
sented his case, and Doctor 
White spoke for the Treas- 
ury Department. Secre- 
tary Mellon was a quiet 
listener. At twelve o’clock 
the President had given no 
decision. He asked them 
to return again the next 
night. Again he listened 
patiently until after twelve 
o'clock, when he became ex- 
asperated and rebuked Col- 
onel Forbes for his unrea- 








for future hospital needs. 
The Secretary would 
have been willing and his 
consultants glad to have 
turned over the Treasury 
building operations to the 
Veterans’ Bureau, but Con- 
gress did not provide for 
that and Secretary Mellon 
felt his responsibility too 
strongly to wish to turn over his work for 
the disabled ex-service men to a man in 
whom he had little confidence. The actions 
of Colonel Forbes, in fact, tended to delay the 
Treasury program but happily not seriously. 
When all surplus supplies were transferred by 
Executive order from the Public Health Ser- 
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Mr. Mellon has ever been a man of mani- 
fold activities and little given to leisure, 
but his companionship with his son is per- 
haps his dearest interest, and it includes 
a sport that he might otherwise abandon 
for business for that, in a manner of speak- 
ing, is his favorite game. 
toward it has always been governed by 
the spirit that makes sportsmanship a 
thing to boast of 


sonable demands and de- 
cided against his conten- 
tions. From this point 
began the chain of events 
which led the President to 
relieve Colonel Forbes and 
put an abler man in his 
place. 

In this restrained way 
Mellon has done service for 
government efficiency, and at the same time 
he has become a political asset to his party 
and a great teacher of national economy to 
the public. 

All this tells something of what manner of 
man Mr. Mellon is but doés not let you see 
much of the man himself. His wealth never 


His attitude 

















What Manner of Man Is Mellon? 


changed him from a quiet, unassuming man, 
who was always to be found at his desk, think- 
.ing, thinking, and requiring little else for the 
enjoyment of life but plenty of problems to 
think about, a few close friends, fine paintings, 
and good reading. None of the Mellon money 
is spent for show, and no one is supposed to 
know when large amounts of it go for charit- 
able or public purposes; it is given in devious 
ways. When Mr. Mellon stops at a hotel, he 
has a small room. If you wish to find him at 
dinner time the place to look is in the dark 
corners of the dining room. If you miss him 
there, he will probably be in his room read- 
ing before going to bed. When at home 
in Pittsburgh he gets the most enjoyment 
at home or walking over to his brother 
“Dick’s” for dinner and then sitting down 
to read a book. Before he became Secretary 
he went to England every summer and rented 
a country estate. After he began work in 
Washington in March, 1921, he took no 
vacation until last summer, when he went 
abroad. 

His sole exercise is walking and occasional 
horseback riding and golf. Despite his sixty- 
nine years, he walks with a spring in his step 
and such vigor that it is hard for an ordinary 
walker to keep up with him. He smokes 
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many very small cigars which frequently go 
out and have to be relit. He is a kind, 
thoughtful, natural, democratic man, with a 
highly sensitive and expressive face and a most 
gracious manner. His blue eyes give an indi- 
cation of the great inward power of the man 
and possess the ability of showing clearly when 
his mind has dismissed the subject at hand. 
His face in repose is sad, but this impression 
is lost when one talks with him. His smile, 
which has left wrinkles in his thin cheeks, is a 
happy one. 

A story told by one of his business associates 
is illustrative of his thoughtfulness and kind- 
ness. This man started work years ago with 
one of the companies in which the Mellons 
were interested. He met Mr. Mellon but had 
no reason to suppose that the latter would 
remember him. One day Mr. Mellon sent 
for him to come to the bank. When he ar- 
rived, Mr. Mellon explained in some detail 
that money was getting scarce and that banks 
were calling loans. He had noticed, he said, 
that one of the banks in which he was a di- 
rector had a loan to this man which they were 
going to call. He did not like to ask the di- 


rectors not to call it but he had deposited the 
amount of the loan to the man’s account in 
his bank. 











Parliamentary practice has been a favorite indoor sport with schoolboys for at least a century. 


“Why not utilize it,” 


says the official father of these boys, Superintendent Weet, of Rochester, -New York, ‘‘to make real the fundamental 
purpose of all law: a fair deal, no favor—in a word, justice?”’ 
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Whose Business Is This? 


“TO ESTABLISH JUSTICE” 


A Revolution in the Realm of the Younger Generation 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


HEN our people, several 
generations ago, united to 
form a nation they gave 
four causes for it. When, 
eleven years later, they 
strengthened it by a constitution they added 
five more reasons. The sixth of the complete 
series was “to establish justice.’ In those 
days it seemed most immediate of all the pur- 
poses. As injustice was the main cause of our 
revolt so the establishment of justice ranked 
first in the plans of the new government. 
To keep us through suc- 
ceeding generations true to A FCN 
the first intent our Fathers eS 3 
recommended education as 
an American institution. 
On this basis public schools 
were founded. As the states 
established them the argu- 
ment for so doing was a 
repetition of the original 


proposal: to perpetuate the specific ideals of 
the Union. Not as scholars, not as school- 
masters, but as statesmen and citizens the 
people’s representatives in legislatures framed 
and passed the laws creating schools. In 
succession these American purposes have been 
made the subject of inquiry by this magazine. 
Those in charge of public education have been 
asked what are you doing particularly for this 
and that American ideal? Here we offer 
what the schools accomplish in the line of 
their duty of upkeeping the establishment of 
justice. It was notoriously 
absent from the usage of the 
pedagogues of long ago. It 
would be generally accepted 
that Thomas Arnold, the 
Rugby schoolmaster, still 
ranks, eighty years after his 
resignation, as unequalled 
in fame and that this 
is because of the change 
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from school brutality, tyranny, and unfair- 
ness brought about by his influence every- 
where. To whatever degree his scholarship 
impressed boys the judgment they have sent 
down to us was this: “Arnold is a beast, 
(meaning a savage) but he is a just beast.”’ 
Men of my age are given to deploring a re- 
laxation of the severity of justice toward the 
young. It was in 1873 that our town com- 
mended the act of our Lucius Junius Brutus 
whose real name was Angus McBain. The 
ice broke and the spring freshet swelled our 
river late Saturday night. Among the spoils 
brought down by the yellow flood from the up- 
country was a red rowboat which one of the 
town boys captured and contrived to get 
equipped with oars by church-time on the 
Sabbath. He lured young Gordon McBain 
all in his Sunday best to a chair in the stern of 
the boat, the ordinary seat being gone. As 
the narrow skiff was caught by the rush of mid- 
stream, over went the chair and young Mc- 
Bain. All the churchgoers tarrying on the 
bridges, all the people living on the shore, 
including the whole clan McBain, ran down 
the bank. Uncounted horse-power of energy 
seemed suddenly released from the boy’s 
storage batteries. He buffetted his way to- 
ward land. The sheets of ice played tag with 
him. Blood gushed from both his nostrils. 
At last he clambered up the bank into his 
father’s arms. Down on their knees went 
father and son and all the congregation. 
Never did our old town hear a more fervent 
thanksgiving. Then, rising, the old Roman 
father took a whip from an onlooking team- 
ster and laid paternal correction on his drip- 
ping, bleeding son, without anger, without 
weakness, without reproof from all the 
neighbors. 

. Every schoolmaster to-day has patrons who, 
invited to come and talk over the misdemean- 
ors of their boys, bring whips and will to pun- 
ish on the spot. Of a hundred sample school- 
masters questioned all assert that they have 
as much to do in mitigating paternal severity 
as in counseling more of it. 


SCHOOLBOYS OF YESTERDAY 


AM surprised at this because of seeing so 
frequently in print the wails of pessimists 
that home discipline is going to the dogs. It 
led me to inquire of schoolboys of yesterday 
their recollections of injustice from their 
teachers. 1 chose newspaper editors because, 
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of all laymen, | thought them most in the daily 
business of exercising memory and judgment 
to a high degree. 1| have thirty-eight of their 
opinions from as many states of the Union. 
They say they can recall a total of 508 of 
their teachers who were in the public schools. 
Of these our editors mention nineteen who 
were guilty of what the writers to-day, looking 
backward, regard as injustice. That is, be- 
tween three and four out of each hundred of 
these selected teachers of yesterday committed 
an unfair affront to those who now are teachers 
of the reading public. Young Hedrick had 
the newspaper temperament from the cradle. 
He wanted to know all about everything. In 
that greenhouse of the brain where visions 
of the future germinate, there was growing the 
Blade he later knew as the Toledo. The 
teacher, thirty years ago detected it. She 
dubbed the child “old curiosity shop.”” The 
title stuck. He thought it applied too often 
and too unnecessarily. Wherever he goes 
some schoolmate is sure to turn up and call 
him by the old and irritating name. Yet now 
as he sits in the managing editor’s chair of the 
famous journal his sense of injustice is tem- 
pered by the knowledge that teacher was right. 

Harrison Beach who furnishes editorial oil 
for the San Antonio Light saw the unfairness 
of the old marking system. The machinery 
of his school was often of more moment than 
the duty of teaching fairness by example. 
If any young American exercised the tradi- 
tional duty of protest the principal in true 
monarchial style would say: “Teachers are 
always right; go away and shut up.” He re- 
calls with indignation, yet, the continued 
petty persecution of a boy who had dared to 
protest. Now, fifty years afterwards the 
brutal beating given by a large man to 4 very 
small dull boy for failing to understand, ex- 
cites intense resentment in Beach’s breast. 
My schoolmaster friends insist that Beach is 
right and that the punishment of dullness 
whether by blows or ridicule is an abuse as 
stupid as it is wicked. 

Charley Marsh who edits the American in 
Austin, Texas, recalls but two unfair teachers 
out of his thirty and says they were both un- 
fortunate neurotics, one a worn-out old man 
with nerves all shot to pieces, another a 
woman who whipped first and then investi- 
gated to find the reason therefor. The injus- 
tice here was chargeable to an indifferent 
school board afraid to do its duty. 
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William McAndrew 




















John Loftus, Brooklyn public-school principal, believes that, since you have to study words anyhow, 


Charles M. Day, of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, recalls after a half a century an old 
abuse ‘that you older readers will remember: 
the confessional at close of the day. “All 
who have whispered raise the hands.” Up 
goes honest Charley’s little paw. Marm 
keeps him in and straps him soundly. Next 
to him a sturdy little liar keeps his own hand 
down and gets the reward of liberty. “It 
rankles in me yet,’ says Day, “to think that 
in an institution supported by the people to 
promulgate the love of truth there should be 
this sure device to educate and to reward the 
liar.”’ Cheer up, bright Day, that old stupid- 
ity has gone. | have been circulating through 
schools all the time and I| have not seen it for 
twenty years. 

Gordon Cooper, of the Record, Lambert- 
ville, New Jersey, still smarts from exag- 
gerated humiliation following a boyish ex- 
uberance of spirits untainted by any malice 
or meanness whatever. The teacher pub- 
lished him from the platform as a fit candidate 
for the chain gang and prison stripes. But 
Cooper hastens to add: “Our School Superin- 
tendent here won’t have any of this. He 
knows that boys are boys and good-naturedly 
guides their energies into the things worth 


you may well study the best verbal families. 


“What are the blood relations of justice?” 





So run the memories of these old 


while.”’ 
school boys through the nineteen occasions 


of injustice. Lee Maxwell of the Akron 
Times was corrected for spelling “bicycle” 
properly and whipped for upholding the 
right; now look at him—making a business of 
both. Young Hopwood had a dime _bor- 
rowed by a superintendent who never paid 
it back. But, now, what is the name of Hop- 
wood’s paper? The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Favoritism, pets, hasty generalizations, 
thinking it doesn’t matter much how you treat 
children, sarcasm, ridicule, rudeness—these 
are the old injustices of the nineteen teachers 
of yesterday. As to the other 489 remem- 
bered, the editors quite generally commend 
them with real affection. “They were the 
most painstaking and patient people in the 
world,” says-editor Danziger of the Gagette- 
Times of Pittsburgh. “The injustice,’ says 
Wade Mountfortt, in the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Tribune, ““was not by teachers but 
against them. Family feuds in our country 
district interfered with the teacher’s authority 
and broke it down.” “They were very just 
and more than charitable,” is the view of Will 
Campbell, who edits the /ndependent, Helena, 
Montana; while Lansing Ray of the St. Louis 
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Globe-Democrat will have it that “There are 
no more self-sacrificing public servants than 
the teachers. They are our greatest civic 
asset. | have known thousands of public 
school products. They do not complain of 
injustice except unfairness to the teachers who 
are sadly undervalued considering the im- 
portance of their work.” So run the answers 
of men whose business it is to think public- 
mindedly. Asked specifically to think of 
injustice they inject into their replies the 
opposite. They deem their own public- 
school teachers to have been particularly 
fair. 


UNJUST TEACHERS OF TO-DAY 


O MUCH for yesterday. My sampling 

of to-day is random enough. It is an 
inquiry of parents of present school children 
in forty-two states, only 581 replies. Seven- 
teen hold the view that the teachers are ‘not 
just to the children, six of the judgments are 
based on holding children back from promo- 
tion, four on undue severity of discipline; 
three on working the children too hard. All 
told, then, between 2 and 3 per cent. of se- 
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lected parents specify injustices of public 
school teachers as current to-day. 

This is practice. As to precept, one needs 
to inquire whether and how the public schools 
are making justice a theme. Of the seventy 
school men questioned on this, fifty-nine say 
they are doing it. When pressed for detail 
many of them give meager outlines. But in 
asking several hundred children of about 
twelve to fourteen years to tell what justice is, 
I get: “It’s to do right.” “It’s when you get 
what’s coming to you.” “Fairness.” “It 
is a lawyer.” In all they are about the same 
answers that you would receive from men or 
women. One answer is curious: 


Justice is generosity. Willie Manning. Age, 12. 


“He’s confused it with mercy,” says the 
teacher. But may be this is one of those rare 
occasions when out of the mouths of babes 
come flashes of penetrating insight illuminat- 
ing the very core of things. “Generosity” 
is one of the noble family of words with re- 
latives of high standing: “genuine,” “gentle- 
man,” “ingenuous,”’ “ genial,’”’ belong with it. 
The mark of relationship is the syllable “ gen” 

















Part of a program by the Loftus children who set out “to put over a larger and deeper idea of the meaning of justice’ 
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which means the breed, the race, mankind. 
Identifying justice with generosity is not so 
bad a school-boy error since it defines justice 
as the right relation of man to man. 

| talked it over with Thomas Churchill who 
combined with the practice of law the presi- 
dency of the New York Board of Education. 
“America has not yet grown either generous or 
just to teachers,” he said. ‘Our theory is 
right. Our practice lingers behind our pro- 
mise. On taking over education as the sus- 


tenance and defence of the Nation the makers 
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how stupidly we have neglected to put on a 
business basis this, the nation’s biggest busi- 
ness. 

“T am not so much concerned with justice 
to teachers as | am with justice to the public. 
For a school board to keep down the wages of 
teachers to a charity basis is to retard the pro- 
gress of the Nation and to dissipate its prosper- 
ity, endanger its safety, and destroy its happi- 
ness.” 

Another lawyer whom | lured into this 
question which the nature of it links with his 
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of the Republic from Washington down often 
discoursed upon the dignity and supreme 
importance of education, but the stains of 
centuries of contempt for the schoolmaster 
have been slow to fade out because the pub- 
lic’s protestations of respect for teaching have 
been too slowly followed by substantial evi- 
dence of its respect for teachers. The old 
concept of education as a charity is a continu- 
ing impediment. If you will read Daniel 
Webster’s argument in the famous Dartmouth 
College Case and see how the ancient law put 
teaching as a charitable service, if you will 
realize how prone we are to wish charity 
workers to give away their service or to forego 
provision for their old age, you will realize 


“You want to be a credit to this community; you didn’t think of the bad example to the littler boys. Now, be a man 
and say you’re sorry and say you are going to be a citizen we can be proud of.” 
Oswald Schlockow is principal, Brooklyn 





A court in the public school where 


profession is Delbert Haff of Kansas City,’one 
of whose published addresses before the Bar 
Association showed him to be thinking of jus- 
tice as a duty now needing to be taught. He 
calls attention to some possible improvements 
calculated to make public-school performance 
comply more closely with accepted principles 
of justice and to prepare better the coming 
citizen to do his part in maintaining them. 
Says Haff, as old as the Nation itself is the 
principle that the accused shall not be com- 
pelled to testify against himself. You know 
the reason for it. You recall the thumb- 
screws and horrible tortures of the royal 
courts of law employed to force confession 
from the prisoner. And you know that guilty 
























men with obstinacy 
enough said “inno- 
cent” until they died 
while suffering, blame- 
less victims confessed 
to acts they never did. 
Is there not some trace 
of thisin schools, when, 
without any witnesses 
of his own, the un- 
lucky little scamp is 
put through a third 
degree and given men- 
tal torture till he 
owns up, sometimes, 
like Topsy, to things 
he never did at all? 
Yes, | know the main- 
tenance of the morale 
of the school leads the 
teacher to wish to 
leave no misdemeanor 
unpunished; but you 
say you are fitting 
children for life, or 
that school is life. 
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John Withers, teacher of teachers at New York Univer- 

sity, holds that the playground is the seedbed of justice— 

that the habits cultivated there should be transplanted 

into civic life. An adventurous young camera owner 

snapped this unexpected lesson in the duty of abiding by 
the law. Neptune Public School, Coney Island 
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men. It is one of the 
basic provisions of 
Anglo-Saxon usage 
that the accuser shall 
not be the judge, nor 
pronounce sentence, 
nor administer punish- 
ment. American 
school reform has 
taken away from the 
teacher the duty of 
thrashing the unruly 
and, where whipping 
still persists, has 
lodged it with the 
principal. The teacher 
can no longer expel 
the incorrigible but 
must get this done 
through the head- 
master. But when 
the badgered, frazzled, 
insulted young woman 
brings an impudent, 
foul-mouthed young 
outlaw to the head of 





Then why not see 
whether you could not make school a closer 
observance of the principles of discipline 
which the experience of the Nation has de- 
veloped into our methods of administering 
justice? 

This gentleman of the law took up another 
variance of school justice and justice among 


the school her indigna- 
tion permeates the case; the head man’sdignity 
and authority is soon affronted by the young 
renegade and there does ensue the very mediz- 
val form of travesty of justice which Magna 
Charta put into the discard. 
It is to get away from the traditional error 
as well as to teach what our civic institutions 
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In the John D. Wells Public School, Brooklyn, public sentiment has, by exercise, grown so healthy, 
that the young citizens need little guidance in making their own laws. The Senate is in session 
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are that schools everywhere are renouncing 
monarchical discipline and substituting the 
usage of our own social and political institu- 
tions. Oswald Schlockow, who manages the 
John D. Wells Public School in Brooklyn, has 
one of the most smoothly working civic organ- 
izations | have seen. If Schlockow ever had 
the importance and pomposity of the comic- 
valentine schoolmaster he lost it young. He 
has a unique institution permeated with a 
family spirit while using the machinery of 
school-city officers, councils, and commissions. 
His young citizens, tempered by the cheerful 
optimism of their principal and_ teachers, 
administer justice, punishments, and rewards 
through a business-like court, with all the 
offices thereof discharged by boys and girls, 
advised, when they need it, by a level-headed 
teacher. 

John Loftus is another principal a very long 
way upon the road toward teaching the duty 
of justice as of more importance than parsing. 
He presides over the public school in what you 
might regard as the most absurd place in 
America, Coney Island.’ His children come, 
a huge? miscellaneous. mob. from June to 
October and. evaporate away in the winter 
months. Whether the highly charged carnival 
atmosphere of his district has driven home the 
need to him, or whether the contacts he has 
retained with the “schools-for-service’’ group 
at Teachers’ College have influenced him, 
Loftus is living up to his name in the high 


A new citizen, at the Neptune Public School, Coney Island, declaring his intention to observe the laws 





ideals of citizenship he is working out in his 
interesting school population. | have not 
heard anywhere more intelligent or promising 
expressions concerned with our duty to main- 
tain justice than these Loftus lads and lasses 
gave me. They told me selfishness is the 
cause of all our national unhappiness. Men 
are still too greedy, “like animals which once 
they were.” ‘‘We want our own way instead 
of the right way.’ “America will not be a 
happy nation unless each one of us thinks of 
others every day and does something for 
them every day.”’ “If 1 cheat in examination, 
| hurt myself and | hurt the country, too, be- 
cause | do not give it as good a citizen as | 
could; this is not just.”” And so on, showing 
that these youngsters have been thinking of 
something that is as vital as the chief exports 
of Mexico. 

Loftus remarks this sort of thing is an easy 
butt for ridicule. “You mustn’t attempt to 
treat kids like an assembly of Platos. -There 
is an appetite in children of fourteen years 
and upwards for high ideals; they want to 
think of them, it is the age when religious con- 
versions are most common. A level-headed 
teacher can make much of this. But a téacher 
who gets mushy over it does great damage. 
The love of fair play, the every-day name for 
justice, is present more or less in every make- 
up. School is the place to develop it. You 
do it by talking, some; by thinking, more; and 
by doing, a lot.”’ 
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This is the view of Roy Hatch, of the 
Horace Mann School, New York, who has 
been working out, for some years, school prac- 
tice to make the doing of justice, based on 
children’s own thinking, developed by their 
own and by companionable teachers’ talk, a 
daily occupation of young Americans on whom 
the preservation of the ideals of the Republic 
surely depends. Parliamentary practice has 
been a favorite school amusement for years. 
Hatch would have the children see that its 
rules of order are, as all law should be, an in- 
surance of fairness to all participants. The 
introduction of this formality into assembl- 
ages of children has been extended at the 
Horace Mann School down to youngsters 
whom you would think too immature. They 
work as readily with it as they do with other 
requirements of good manners. In this school 
the duty of self-government is practiced by 
means of the kind of organization which the 
people of the nation use to govern themselves. 
We are after the real situations, Hatch says. 
President Brubacher, who in the New York 
State Teachers’ College is teaching teachers of 
Justice, will have it that exhortation has failed 
and that we must have “teaching plus.” 
Says Julius Barnes, President of the National 
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Chamber of Commerce: “We cannot expect 
justice unless we get the habit of practicing it.” 
| have heard the Horace Mann children tell 
what they think of their work as citizens. 
Charlotte, aged eight, thinks that making laws 
for her school has been the best thing she and 
her fellow patriots have done. Virginia, aged 
seven, is sure that it has “made it more quiet 
in the elevator.” The student councils in 
this school do not stop with self-made con- 
stitutions. They work them. They talk it 
over. They improve. They get the habit of 
acting justly. How much of it a later contact 
with a selfish world will obliterate one can 
only guess, but all the theories of all educa- 
tional systems must assume that something 
will stick. The memories | have quoted from 
mature-minded editors show the safety of this 
assumption. 

You may see a well-developed working of 
the theory in the Crane High School, Chicago. 
The students proposed it. The principal, 
William Bartholf, encouraged it and wisely 
avoided _ stifling the instinct by  over- 
supervision and by too much complexity. 
All cases of misconduct are handled by a self- 
organized department of the young people. 
They have their courts. Offenders are sum- 
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“The first political act our children will perform when they become of age,” says Principal Schlockow, ‘“‘will be to cast 


a ballot. 


If we do not try to prepare them to do this with intelligence and with devotion to the public good, we 


neglect an essential public-school duty”’ 
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moned by boys; a jury trial is accorded; self- 
defense or pleading by attorney is granted. 
So far the principal has not been justified in 
intervening. Barnard, of the State Educa- 
tion Department of Pennsylvania, has been 
quietly describing various systems of this 
sort to schools throughout that common- 
wealth and aiding in the inauguration of 
whatever plan a school desires. He told me 
there must be a serious recognition of the 
nation’s great need of justice and of the im- 
perative duty of the public school to supply 
the lack, or else the new movement will be 
merely a rattle of machinery. He says the 
common fear that high-school boys will run 
the school government as a huge joke com- 
pletely evaporates. The decorum with which 
the children conduct their affairs is amazing. 
A curious phenomenon attending a revolu- 
tion of a school from monarchy to democracy 
is the grief of the old-type teacher at losing 
the troublesome task of admonition, correc- 
tion, and punishment. 

In Brockton, John Scully, Superintendent, 
told me story after story of the growth of the 
love of justice since the administration of it 


William McAndrew 


has become democratic. Somebody threw 
a missile across the room. The new teacher 
detected the offender. 

“Is that your ball, my son?”’ 

“No, Ma’am.” 

Then up speaks the boy officer. 

“You can’t lie like that here. Stand up 
like a man and tell the truth. We saw you 
throw it.” r 

The behest of the officer of community law 
was obeyed. 

A teacher is sick. A substitute girl at- 
tempts to teach. The old traditional cut-up 
begins. But a boy officer reminds his fellow 
citizens that justice means as much respect to 
the stranger as to the regular instructor. — Be- 
cause of insufficient observance of his admoni- 
tion he convoys the chief offender to the judge. 

In Evansville, so Superintendent Benezet 
informed me, the State Teachers’ Association 
requested Principal Chewning of the high 
school to tell them how the remarkable work- 
ing of just dealing in school discipline had 
come about. Instead, he sent two pupil 
officers who spoke so well to six hundred 
high-school principals and stood their heck- 

















The Neptune School, Coney Island, left no haziness in the minds of the spectators 
as to why justice is represented as blindfolded and with a balance and a sword 




















Planning the Upkeep 
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“The Land of Fair Play” is the title of a boys’ book devoted by Geoffrey Parsons to the promotion of national jus. 


tice. He found his inspiration here. 


Children of enemy races consigned to intelligent self-government by School- 


master Helm, Fairport, Ohio 


ling so effectively that these young governors 
have ever since been answering invitations 
to go to other cities to talk to high-school 
students on the advantages of justice self- 
administered. 

We, now a large company of schoolmasters, 
committed to this introduction of justice as a 
definite objective of public-school teaching, 
are not proclaiming that a panacea for all the 
ills of the world has been found. Our fervor 
is not the elation of having invented a new 
system. We, who enjoy the interesting ex- 
perience of spending much time with the 
young and the growing, and know that the 


healthy instincts of children have more of 
fairness and right than of prejudice and wrong, 
are trying to devise productive plans for set- 
ting these impulses to work. We believe that 
there is no agency more able to bring the race 
towards realizing the vision of good men of all 
ages—a rule of the spirits of just men made 
perfect—than the public schools. We hold 
with Rabbi Hirsch that the hope of this result 
as a by-product of mental discipline secured 
by solving arithmetic puzzles and by naming 
the boundaries of nations has been disappoint- 
ing. We know what we want and are going 
after it more directly. 








(Next month Mr. McAndrew will present a 
copiously illustrated article on the Upkeep of 
Domestic Tranquillity.) 

















High Yield for Elderly Investors 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 





R. DAVID PARKS FACKLER, 
the dean of consulting actuaries 
in this country, in a communica- 
tion to the WorLp’s Work rec- 
ommends the purchase of annu- 

ities for people suffering from the high cost 
of living, particularly elderly people who 
are unable to get employment at good 
pay. Of course they must have money in or- 
der to be able to buy annuities, but Mr. 
Fackler points out that such people are most 
susceptible to the appeals of fraudulent pro- 
moters, and says, “If they knew that by pur- 
chasing annuities their life incomes could be 
doubled or even quadrupled without risk, few 
of them would be inclined to hazard their 
savings in ‘blue sky’ stocks or bonds.” 

The yield from an annuity depends greatly 
on the age and sex of the investor and some- 
what on the life insurance company from 
which it is purchased. The annual yield ob- 
tainable from $1,000 paid by a man or woman 
at various ages is about as follows: 


AGE MAN WOMAN 
50 $ 75.00 $ 68.00 
55 85.00 75-00 
60 9900 86.00 
65 117.00 102.00 
70 140.00 123.00 
75 167.00 150.00 
80 197.00 177.00 
85 231.00 208 .00 


This means that a man of sixty-five can 
get nearly 12 per cent. from his money and 
be sure of it as long as he lives if he buys 
annuities from sound insurance companies. 
A man of seventy-five can get nearly 17 per 
cent.; a man of eight-five 23 per cent. Some 
companies may not give as favorable terms 


as these; a few may do even better. In 
the end, a company that guarantees slightly 
less but promises dividends, if earned, may 
do best for the annuitant. The principal, 
of course, is exhausted in this process; if any 
is left at the death of the annuitant it goes to 
the company. But how much better is this 
than trying to get any such returns from 
alluring oil stocks, where the loss of both 
income. and principal may be the cause of 
death of. the purchaser. Women get less 
because they live longer. 

Historically, Mr. Fackler says, annuities 
antedate life insurance by far. It is thought 
that the great development of banking facili- 
ties in Assyria and Babylonia must have 
provided annuities. The first definite men- 
tion of them, however, was 40 B.c. in Rome, 
and is of such a character as to justify a be- 
lief that they had been long in use. In the 
Middle Ages, kingdoms, municipalities, and 
bankers obtained money by selling annuities 
for life or terms of years. It is said that 
England’s national existence during the wars 
of William of Orange was largely maintained 
through the money obtained by selling an- 
nuities. At first the values of such contracts 
were determined without scientific calcula- 
tion; after a while the Northampton mortality 
table was compiled and used as a basis, and 
later the Carlisle table, but both these bases 
were far too favorable to the annuitants. 

Several British companies took advantage 
of the very low price at which their Govern- 
ment granted annuities and purchased many 
on the lives of sturdy farmers, but payable to 
their corporate selves, and thus made large 
profits. In 1819 an English actuary warned 
the Government that it was losing £8,000 a 
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month, but he was not heeded until 1827 when 
another actuary announced that the Govern- 
ment was losing £4,000 a week, and then the 
sale of annuities was stopped after an esti- 
mated total loss of £25,000,000. 

In this country, life insurance companies 
have not been able to make annuities as at- 
tractive as they might be, due to the fact that 
State laws have required the holding of un- 
necessarily large reserves. These reserves 
have been based on 33 per cent. interest, the 
same as for life insurance policies, while 
the two problems are entirely different. As 
Mr. Fackler points out, life insurance is issued 
at an average age under thirty-five and may 
have fifty years to run, while the average 
annuity is issued at about the age of seventy- 
one and is not likely to run more than fifteen 
years. Furthermore, the reserve for a life in- 
surance policy keeps increasing, while the re- 
serve for an annuity decreases as the probable 
end of life approaches. Therefore, any future 
fall in interest rates on investments would 
have a much greater harmful effect on re- 
serves for life insurance than for annuities. 

Mr. Fackler has long maintained that a 
4 per cent. basis for annuity reserves would 
be safe, and some of the leading insurance 
commissioners have agreed with him. -He 
maintains that had State laws permitted 
43 per cent. reserves, the annuity yield at 
middle ages might have been increased ap- 
preciably, in many cases enough to attract 
many more purchasers under sixty; and that if 
more persons under sixty could be attracted, 
he says, “it is quite certain that excessive 
longevity would no longer be experienced.” 
Such a change, he believes, would enable the 
companies to offer still more favorable rates. 

One point in favor of annuities is the fact 
that the federal income tax does not apply 
to them until after the annuitant has received 
back all the purchase money, for not until 
then has he made a profit. Mr. Fackler points 
out that they could be made still more attrac- 
tive if the insurance companies would promise 
to give dividends on all new contracts in case 
future experience should justify them. For 
elderly people without dependents to whom 
they wish to leave their money, annuities now 
offer a safe method of increasing income with- 
out running the risk of losing both principal 
and income. If State legislatures and life 
insurance companies should make them more 
attractive in the ways Mr. Fackler has sug- 
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gested, many more people would find them a 
safe refuge from the “blue sky” faker and 
other optimistic promoters. 

In buying annuities it is advisable to con- 
sult an impartial expert, and also not to 
“put all one’s eggs in one basket.” For 
example, if $12,000 is to be invested in an- 
nuities, it might be well to select six companies 
and put $2,000 in each. If it is desired to 
have the income distributed through each 
year, it can be effected by buying the annuities 
at intervals of one month and arranging that 
the companies shall pay semi-annually. In 
this way the first return will come after six 
months from the taking of the first contract, 
and thereafter a payment will be received 
each month. Should one prefer to pay all 
the money over to the companies at the same 
time, he can do so, and the companies will 
make equitable adjustments, so that the 
annuity payments shall begin as desired. 

Besides simple annuities on a single life, 
there are joint life annuities, which last only 
while both of two lives (or all’of a group) 
continue; annuities on the longest of two lives 
(or of a group) suiting a case where both 
husband and wife are to be protected; sur- 
vivorship annuities, payable to a dependent 
after the death of the bread winner; as an 
instance—the first actuary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
Charles Gill, in May, 1851, began paying 
an annual premium of $7.62 to secure $100 
a year to his father if the latter survived 
him. He paid five years’ premium, died 
October, 1855, and his father received $100 
yearly for five years, until death, or $500 in 
all for premiums of only $38.10. 

Occasionally private individuals speculate 
on lives by selling annuities on terms thought 
favorable to themselves; in most of such cases 
the annuitants are supposed rather moribund, 
but sometimes they have not been, as de- 
scribed in the noted rhyme in Outram’s 
“Legal and Other Lyrics,” recounting the 
doleful experience of a Scotch lawyer who was 
taken in by an old “widdy”’ (who, of course, 
had to be Scotch herself to be smart enough). 
She duped him into thinking her almost at 
death’s door, got an annuity contract from 
him, revived immediately, and drew the an- 
nuity year after year to the lawyer’s despair, 
as she seemed immortal. The rhyme does 


not tell of her end, but intimates that her 
continued vitality was the death of him. 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 
By THOMAS L. MASSON 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


HE problem of Turkey has harassed the 

powers of Europe from time immemorial. 

The Balkans have incubated wars with 

Turkey as a sanguinary background. 
Greece and Turkey have bled each other con- 
stantly. The Armenians have suffered correspond- 
ingly. In her highly tragic and moving book, 
“Beginning Again at Ararat,” Mabel E. Elliott 
(Revell. $2) says that “Perhaps no American will 
ever understand Armenia.” That is probably true, 
but the pro-Turks declare the same thing for 
Turkey. Dr. Elliott, an American woman physi- 
cian, “for four years one of the most notable 
members of the American Woman’s Hospitals 
personnel in the Near East,” gives us the inside 
story of her personal experience. She does not 
spare us in the recital, and her story is quite 
horrible. In contrast we have “The Rebirth of 
Turkey,” a well-written account of the rise of the 
Young Turks by Clair Price (Seltzer. $3). The 
author presents the case for the Turks with sim- 
plicity and clarity, from a conservative standpoint. 
To understand the Turkish question, these two 
books should be read together. As for the general 
European situation, we have this month three 
books of widely varying tendencies, which however 
may be read together profitably. The first of these 
is: ‘Freedom of the Mind in History,” by Henry 
Osborn Taylor (Macmillan. $2.25), the distin- 
guished author of ‘““The Medieval Mind.” This 
book is philosophical in tone and goes back to the 
Greek state. It is essentially an historical essay, 
not so much an attempt, as a certain method, of 





reconciling science with religion. | have purposely 
placed it in this group, not because it deals defin- 
itely with the European problems of to-day, but 
rather because, in connection with the others, it 
illuminates the whole scene with the author’s su- 
perb skill in transferring his thought to the reader. 
Would that this might also be said of ‘The Fabric 
of Europe,” by Harold Stannard (Knopf. $3.50). 
It is difficult to do full justice to this book in a 
brief review. The author goes into the immediate 
causes of the war, the Eastern Question, Ger- 
many’s intervention, and the League. He is too 
prone to make sweeping statements based on gen- 
eralities. For example, in referring to the America 
of the Nineteenth Century, he says (page 221): 
“There was nothing in the social structure of the 
country to mask or modify the domination of 
capital.” This contains a certain amount of truth, 
but we cannot dispose of any country in such an 
offhand manner. The fact is that in America there 
are too many cross-currents for a student to be 
cock-sure about any psychological state of mind. 
We need to be slow in our judgments. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Stannard, who calls his book “An Histori- 
cal Survey of International Relations,” has written 
a very suggestive and in some respects informing 
book, but if he had studied the greatest of histor- 
ians, Thucydides, before he wrote it, he might have 
been greatly helped in his method. “‘Housing 
Progress in Western Europe,” by Edith Elmer 
Wood (Dutton. $3), is severely practical. One 
might get the impression from its title, that it is 
dull and technical. On the contrary, not only does 
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it deal with a subject supremely important and 


highly interesting, but it does so in the most attrac- 


tive manner—in a way to appeal to all household- 
ers. Indeed, it is a far more important book than 
many of those books dealing with the machinery 
of government, for it treats directly of the life and 
character of all human beings, as formed by their 
environment. It takes up the question of housing 
in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries. As for Germany, we have two volumes, both 
sympathetic with the German point of view and, 
it seems to me, well worth while from the stand- 
point of the disinterested observer. ‘‘Germany 
and Europe,” a series of lectures given at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, by Count Harry Kessler, 
former German Minister to Poland (Yale. $2), is 
what may be called a courteous defense of Germany 
and at least an attempt to analyze the European 
situation, particularly the relations between France 
and Germany. While by no means a profound 
book, it is worth reading. ‘“‘The Old and the New 
Germany,” by John F. Coar (Knopf. $2.50), is a 
very intelligent scrutiny of Germany and _ her 
motives, written with much insight. The author 
calls attention to the waning sense of individual 
responsibility on the part of all of us, due largely 
to “the intricately involved mechanism of political 
government.” He is thoroughly familiar with 
Germany, and has done a good piece of construc- 


PURELY 


OMEBODY remarked the other day that 
nowadays the best fiction is appearing 
in autobiographies. This is on a par with 
Napoleon’s classic remark that history is 

only a collection of lies that have been agreed to. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about the vol- 
uminous autobiographies still pouring in upon us 
is the engaging cock-sureness of the authors about 
themselves. To be confident that what you say 
about yourself is strictly true makes for half the 
battle. Henry Holt, however, in his “Garrulities 
of an Octogenarian Editor’ (Houghton Mifflin. 
$4), manages to get around this very well. He 
has a disinterested manner of writing about himself 
which is very charming. “Up to eighty,” he 
blandly remarks, “I often asked myself: ‘Is it pos- 
sible I’m old? I feel so little like it!’ But when 
I was in the middle of my eighty-third year, my 
walking habits suffered a severe check from my 
trying to show my children that I could cut a 
pigeon wing.” He also refers to his “damned 


health,” paraphrasing a friend, one Billy, with. 


great glee. His book is great reading. But on 
two matters | am not with him: his pleasant delu- 
sion that he knows anything about philosophy, 
when his remarks about Spencer and Kant would 
make a hen laugh; and his remark about the one 
time great editor and owner of the national humor- 


tive critical work. So far as Europe is concerned, 
the last book on my list ‘is ‘Plutarch Lied,” by 
Jean de Pierrefeu, translated from the French by 
Jeffrey E. Jeffrey (Knopf. $2.50). This book, 
iconoclastic in method, has made a great stir in 
France. It may be compared to Mr. Montague’s 
“Disenchantment,” although lacking the literary 
charm and satire of that great work. It will no 
doubt be dismissed by conventional military minds 
as a species of incompetent impudence. To under- 
stand it and enjoy it, one should have, as a back- 
ground, a fairly accurate notion of the late military 
operations in France; then its value becomes ap- 
parent. His remarks on the official great man, 
his characterization of the French Academy 
(‘Forty men playing at seeing nothing”), his 
frankness, his optimism, are all refreshing. I am 
not able to say how sound his book is, but that it 
is a human document there can be no doubt. 

Turning to this continent, we have Mr. Carleton 
Beals’s “‘Mexico, an Interpretation’”” (Huebsch. 
$2.50), a first-hand account by an acute and prac- 
tical observer, who has had exceptional opportu- 
nities to study the country. Some of Mr. Beals’s 
conclusions may be disputed, but it does not seem 
to me that that matters, in comparison with his 
sincerity and intelligence. His book is the most 
interesting one about Mexico since Ibafiez wrote, 
a couple of years ago. 


PERSONAL 


ous paper, Life, namely, John Ames Mitchell. For 
when Mr. Holt declares that “‘The readers of 
‘Amos Judd’ and ‘The Pines of Lory’ and ‘Villa 
Claudia’ are going to miss him more than. the 
readers of Life,” he seems to imply that “ Johnny” 
Mitchell was greater as an author than as an editor. 
But then, dear Henry Holt never had the advan- 
tages that so many others of us have had, of having 
our contributions rejected by one of the greatest 
editors in America. However, Mr. Holt and I are 
not going to quarrel; nobody could quarrel with 
him after reading his delightful book, with all the 
garrulous wit and wisdom packed into it. I wish 
that Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard, had done half as well about himself in 
his ‘Harvard Memories” (Harvard. $2). And 
this, not because his slender book isn’t good, but 
because it is mostly about Harvard and very little 
about himself. Somebody said to me, speaking of 
this book, that no book about Harvard could possi- 
bly be interesting to a whole lot of people. I have 
been snubbed and brow-beaten and patronized all 
my life by Harvard graduates to the extent that 
any book about Harvard would naturally infuriate 
me, yet I confess that this volume of President 
Eliot’s gave me quite a new and human feeling. 
For instance, he quotes what he once overheard: 
“Hullo, fellers, | guess we’d better go home. Old 
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Eliot’s ‘round.’ There are a number of other 
books, either by, or about, distinguished Amer- 
icans, which I have not had time yet to read— 
Grover Cleveland’s Life is one of them. More 
serious in atmosphere and perhaps less philosophi- 
cal in tone are “A. Barton Hepburn, His Life and 
Service to His Time,” by Joseph Bucklin Bishop 
(Scribner’s. $3), and “Robert Bacon, Life and Let- 
ters,’ by James Brown Scott, with an introducton 
by Elihu Root (Doubleday, Page. $5). Bothof these 
books should be read in order to understand that, 
after all, America produces a kind of superman pe- 
culiar to our own race—a combination of acuteness, 
native culture, and integrity. As for the foreign 
books dealing with personalities, by far the most 
interesting is: “Letters from W. H. Hudson, 
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1901-1902,’ edited by Edward Garnett (Dutton. 
$7), a book which reveals, better than any other 
I have seen, the real personality of the great na- 
turalist. His remarks about Americans, especially 
his caustic observations about Amy Lowell and 
others, are illuminating, to say the least. Next in 
order comes “Mussolini as Revealed in His Political 
Speeches,” translated from the Italian by Barone 
Bernardo Quaranta di San Severino (Dutton. 
$3.50). These speeches of the great Italian Prime 
Minister were delivered during a period from 1914 
up to the summer of 1923. It is entirely unneces- 
sary to believe in Mussolini to enjoy these speeches, 
if one is interested at all in Italian Fascismo. 
The speeches are quite remarkable, notably for 
their brevity and directness. 


CRITICISM AND LITERATURE 


LSEWHERE in this Guide | have men- 

tioned the fascination of reading essays 

on literature. I have before me three 

illuminative examples. It is very rare 
indeed that a lover of life and literature gets hold 
of a better book than “The Dance of Life,” by 
Havelock Ellis (Houghton Mifflin. $4). For dis- 
cernment, style, clarity, humor, and sanity, it seems 
to me the best book of its kind I have ever read. 
Close to this book is “Dramatis Persone,” by 
Arthur Symons (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50), a book of 
sympathetic essays about Conrad, Francis Thomp- 
son, Sir Richard Burton, and many others. | am 
sure that the reader will understand that my 
enthusiasm about books of this sort is a special kind 
of enthusiasm, so that, if | praise them too highly, 
one must make allowance. I could read books of 
this sort eight hours a day without stopping. The 
third one, which | have already briefly’ noticed, 
is “Studies in Classic American Literature,” by 
D. H. Lawrence (Seltzer. $3). It leaves me cold. 
His remarks about Hawthorne and Whitman, while 
not necessarily of the most profound intelligence, 
are very interesting. ‘‘ Through the Magic Door,” 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle (Doubleday, Page. $2), 
is a book about reading—very short, with a very 
nice atmosphere, and thoroughly enjoyable. As 
for ““The Color of a Great City,” by Theodore 
Dreiser (Boni & Liveright. $3.50), any one who 


fancies this is a guide to New York must guess 
again. This time, in one sense, it is not even a 
guide to Dreiser—nevertheless, it is an individual 
affair, in some respects falling below Dreiser’s great 
book about himself, but made up in other ways of 
much fine observation. The chapter on Bums is 
quite wonderful. He makes you feel what it is to 
be a Bum, and rather want to be one, and sleep 
for a night or so in winter time on gratings where 
the warm air mounts. ‘Freedom and the Col- 
lege,” by Alexander Meiklejohn (Century. $1.75), 
is a series of observations by the one-time President 
of Amherst on life and education and freedom. 
His book is disappointing. 

Several new volumes have been added to the 
“Broadway Translations” of classic and mediaeval 
literature (Dutton. $3 each): “The Travels of 
Baron Munchausen”; “French Comedies of the 
Eighteenth Century”; ‘‘The Lover’s Handbook,” 
a complete translation of Ovid’s ‘‘ Amatoria’’; and 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s “‘Voyages to the Moon and 
Sun” (with a portrait, reproduced from an old 
print, showing quite plainly Cyrano’s famous nose). 
These books are admirable in format. ‘‘The 
King’s Treasures of Literature,” edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch (Dutton. 60c. each), are very 
companionable little volumes: | have seen “ Black 
Beauty,” “Lighter English Prose” (an anthology 
of humor), and “Selected English Essays.” 


FICTION 


HE best novel | have read this month is 
Booth Tarkington’s “The Midlander” 


(Doubleday, Page. $2). Compare it with 
Edith Wharton’s “The Age of Innocence.” 
Well, for one thing, it is much simpler, it is much 
more human. It has warmth. Like some people 


who never grow old, Booth Tarkington retains his 
simplicities. 


The moral of this story is “‘ Marry if 


_of the grandmother is very fine. 





The character 
Also the contrast 
between the brothers. I should say it is the 
best American novel of a year. The people in it 
are real people; besides, it ends as it should end. 
Next to it, among the Americans | place “‘ Weeds,” 
by Edith Summers Kelley (Harcourt, Brace. $2). 
It is a Kentucky character tale, interspersed with 


you must, but not a New Yorker.” 
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Kentucky dialect, around the life of Judith Pip- 
pinger—a worthy contribution to the literature of 
American farm and village life. ‘‘Arlie Gelston,” by 
Roger L. Sergel (Huebsch. $2), with a recommenda- 
tion from Theodore Dreiser, is a realistic, or natur- 
alistic, story of Main Street, perhaps somewhat on 
the Dreiser plan—well done but a very old theme! 
“Luther Nichols,” by Mary S. Watts (Macmillan. 
$2), is the story of “‘an average American boy” 
(he is very average), redolent of boy dialect. It 
did not carry me off my feet. ‘“‘A Conqueror 
Passes,” by Larry Barretto (Little, Brown. $2), is 
a one-character tale, largely a description of what 
happened to a boy who went back to his job after 
the war. 

Of British stories the best is ‘‘ Vindication,” by 
Stephen McKenna (Little, Brown. $2). Here is a 
mighty good book. After reading it we know what’s 
back of some of the society paragraphs in the Eng- 
lish weeklies. If the sort of civilization which is de- 
picted in this novel is what will so soon come to an 
end, as predicted by many authorities, then it can- 
not come toosoon. It is of course a long stride 


from Thackeray to McKenna; but, although this 
story is a little forced, it is a very strong book. Next 
to it, although vastly different, is ‘‘ Deirdre,” by 
James Stephens (Macmillan. $2.50), a true work of 
literary art, a romantic story of Ireland, filled with 
the high spirit of adventure, love, and humor. ‘‘ The 
Things We Are,” by John Middleton Murry (Dut- 
ton. $2.50), was very highly recommended to me 
and | read it with interest. It is a study in shyness, 
a book of unmistakable power, especially written for 
delicate minds. B. Harraden’s “ Patuffa”’ (Stokes. 
$2) is the story of an artist. It is a musical storv. 
“The Vagaries of Tod and Peter,” by L. Allen 
Harker (Scribner’s. $1.75), is by no means a new 
idea, having been done twice before to my knowl- 
edge, but naturally this story is modern and 
“different.” It is concerned with “two” twins. 
An English tale, rather amusing. ‘‘A Reversion 
to Type,” by E. M. Delafield (Macmillan. $2.50), 
is well done and uninteresting. It tells—but to 
give away the plot would be unfair. It is what 
the title suggests—an unpleasant character story, 
pathological in atmosphere. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


NE of the most enormous advantages to 
grown-ups in having children is the fact 
that they can acquire theright kind of an 
education by reading children’s books 

aloud to the little ones. Children are unspoiled by 
civilization to the extent grown-ups are. Fairy 
stories have everything in them—romance, adven- 
ture, and truth. What more do you want? | defy 
anybody to read “Stories from the Early World,” 
by R. M. Fleming (Seltzer. $2.50), without being 
better for it. The story entitled “The Big Drum” 
is alone worth four or five best sellers. ‘Fairy 
Tales from the Orient,” and “Fairy Tales from Far 
Away,” both by Frederick H. Martens (McBride. 
$2.50 each); “‘A Fairy Book,” being representative 
fairy tales, with illustrations by Arthur Rackham 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.50); and “‘Donegal Fairy 
Stories,” by Seumas MacManus (Doubleday, 
Page. $2)—are all good. The last one is as fine 
a piece of child writing as I ever read. For 
younger children the following are all quite wonder- 
ful: ‘“‘The Wind-Boy,” by Ethel Cook Eliot 
(Doubleday, Page. $2), “The Pied Piper in 
Pudding Lane,” by Sarah Addington (Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2), ‘‘The All-Alone House,” by 
Ruth Campbell (Penn. Pub. Co. 50c), “Joan of 
Arc,” a beautifully illustrated history of Joan, by 
Boutet de Monvel (Century. $4), and a new “A. 
B. C. Book,” by C. B. Falls (Doubleday, Page. $2). 
Anybody who knows the great war posters made 
by Mr. Falls, will have some idea of the astonishing 
tone values of this book—for very little ones. 
When we come to older boys, “Racundra’s First 
Cruise,” by Arthur Ransome (Huebsch. $2.50), 


is a real travel book, in a real boat; but it 
is more, it is a great book of actual adventure—a 
true story. Next comes “‘Land and Sea Tales for 
Boys and Girls,” by Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.75). No need to say much about that. 
Third, “The Boys’ Own Book of Adventures,” by 
Albert Britt (Macmillan. $2). Fourth, “ Barrie 
Marvel, His Dreams and Adventures,” by Charles 
Vince (Little, Brown. $2), which is essentially a 
book for dreamy boys, boys who are not so practi- 
cal. It takes a vivid imagination to understand 
this book, but it is worth all the imagination you 
can put into it. Fifth, a beautiful edition of 
Scott’s “Quentin Durward,” illustrated in color 
by C. B. Chambers (Scribner’s. $3.50). And 
sixth, the “‘ St. Nicholas Book of Verse’’ (Century. 
$2.50), being a collection of the best poetry from 
that best of children’s magazines. And these 
books are not all; for now, | am both sorry and 
glad to say, we come to real books of instruction. 
There is ‘‘The Boys’ Playbook of Chemistry,” by 
Raymond Francis Yates (Century. $1.60); “‘Lead- 
ers in Making America,” by Wilbur Fisk Gordy 
(Scribner’s. $1.20); “‘ Fhe Children’s Book of Cele- 
brated Sculpture” (Century. $2.50), a book that 
any human being could get enjoyment out of, for 
it contains reproductions of the best statues in the 
world. In conclusion, we have two books which 
are perhaps the best of the whole lot. ‘‘The Mys- 
tery of the Hive,” by Eugene Evrard (Dodd, 





Mead. $2.50), is about bees, and all about them. 
“This Earth of Ours,” by Jean Henri Fabre (Cen- 
tury. $2.50), is a very simple account of the ball 
upon which we are having such an excellent time. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us—TuHE EpitTors. 


HE trappers of the North are the 
heart of the fur industry. The 
admirable paintings by Frank E. 
Schoonover that appear in this 
issue of the WorLp’s Work illus- 
trate the different phases of their work. Mr. 
Schoonover’s types are accurately as well 
as picturesquely portrayed, and he achieves 
also the true atmosphere of the North Woods. 


The Wortp’s Work for this month pub- 
lishes, under the title “Must Murder Be 
the Price of Coal,” the first of a series of 
articles dealing with the long-drawn strife 
between the bituminous coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers. This series is 
written from facts gathered by the United 
States Coal Commission, by Congressional 
Committees, and by Carl C. Dickey, the 
author of the series. The current article 
describes the mine war that broke out in 
West Virginia in 1921, a war in which utter 
lawlessness and contempt for human life 
were the outstanding characteristics. The 
second article of the series, which will appear 
in the WorLp’s Work for April, will tell of 
the coal strike of 1922. There has been no 
more horrible and degrading butchery of un- 
armed and helpless men in the history of the 
Nation than that which made the so-called 
“Herrin affair” a stench in the nostrils of 
civilized beings during that strike. And not 
one of the murderers was convicted. In- 
flamed by this bloody example, similar terrors 
broke out in Indiana and Pennsylvania; and 
it is of the links in this chain of crime that the 
second article of the series will deal. 


“The Negro Migration’”’ is the title of a 
series of articles by Rollin Lynde Hartt, the 
first of which, “Coming North,” will appear 


in the WorLp’s Work for next month. We 
believe that few people realize the truly 
amazing conditions and more amazing person- 
alities that are at work to-day in the Negro 
sections of large cities in the North: New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Detroit; 
prosperous Negro bankers, editors of Negro 
publications with ever-increasing circulations, 
and men representative of large businesses 
who are active in the organization and es- 
tablishment of their race in the North and its 
continued migration thereto from the South. 
Mr. Hartt has studied these men, the move- 
ment whose sponsors they are, and its effect 
and probable future, and his articles will make 
a first-hand analysis of a question of the 
gravest importance. 


The Rev. William Pierson Merrill’s article, 
“Protestantism at the Cross-roads,” in which 
were drawn the issues that face the Protestant 
Church to-day, as was to be expected, aroused 
much comment. Some of it is kindly if 
adverse, some of it down-right truculent, and, 
as in this case, some of it cheering. It warms 
the cockles of the heart in these days of con- 
troversial rancour to receive and publish such 
a letter: 


I have just read Mr. Merrill’s article in the last 
edition of your magazine. In my opinion Mr. 
Merrill has drawn the issues more clearly and more 
simply than | have ever seen them before. | 
believe he “hits the nail on the head.” I want to 
congratulate him upon his ability and courage to 
express so clearly and so plainly the ideas which, 
no doubt, many others have entertained but which 
they either could not or dared not express. 

| also want to congratulate the WorLD’s Work 
upon its courageous editorial policy in publishing 
this story. It will, without doubt, bring forth 
criticism, much of which may not reach the editors, 
but it will also strike many sympathetic chords. 
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“Partnership, Not Paternalism,” by 
Samuel M. Vauclain, the President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, will be published 
in the WorLp’s Work next month. This 
is an article on the new era in American busi- 
ness, in which the paramount importance of 
the codperation of employees is recognized 
by employers of the greatest vision. Mr. 
Vauclain, chief executive of a great concern, 
points out that codperation in industry does 
not mean back-boneless socializing. It means 
the businesslike, stern appreciation by each 
man of his own obligations and of the duties 
and rights of every other. 


“The game was hers and only did not pay 
her for what she had given to secure it.” It 
has been rather more than one hundred and 
ten years since Jane Austen wrote that phrase. 
Is it true to-day, that women have won some- 
thing that is not worth what they have to pay 
for it? Some ardent feminists, even, are 
asking this question. One of them is Clem- 
ence Dane, English authoress and playwright 
of distinction. In an article entitled “A 
Game of Speculation,” that will appear in the 
WorLp’s Work for next month, she specu- 
lates upon it. One phrase of hers only: “It 
seems to me that man has made a very good 
bargain. Woman has been given the privi- 
lege of doing a man’s job as well as her own, 
has been graciously accorded the permission 
to work herself to death.”” Certainly in the 
hands of Clemence Dane the scalpel of Jane 
Austen loses nothing of its keenness. 


“Men Who Tithe” and the measure of 
success that they achieve is the subject of an 
‘article by William G. Shepherd that will 
appear in the WorLpD’s Work for next month. 
This custom, whether it be followed as a 
spiritual exercise, a psychological experiment, 
or as a simple religious duty, has convinced 
these men that whatever material success has 
been theirs is due to a “partnership with God,”’ 
a partnership entered into and renewed con- 
stantly by the giving of a tenth or more of one’s 
money to charitable purposes. And these men, 
materially, are highly successful, though they 
count the fact as entirely of secondary im- 
portance to a spiritual strength, a confidence 
in the truest sense, that tithing gives them. 


In William McAndrew’s article, “ Planning 
the Upkeep,” that appeared in the WorLD’s 
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Work for January, two pictures illustrating a 
school “Happy Hour”’ were said to be from 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. It has _ been 
called to our attention that this is an error 
and that the school in question is in. Wayne- 
town, Indiana. 

Mr. McAndrew, by the way, has just re- 
moved to Chicago to be superintendent of the 
public schools of that city. We are assured 
by one of the men responsible for his selection 
for this post that his articles in the WorLp’s 
Work first brought him.to the attention of 
the school authorities of Chicago as a man 
competent to meet their need for a new 
superintendent. 

Mr. McAndrew’s articles continue to meet 
with approbation. Naturally, they have 
been enthusiastically received by teachers. 
But they have aroused and attracted many 
other readers. For example: 


I am very glad to express my interest in the 
series of articles relating to our public schools by 
Mr. William McAndrew. Such material does not 
make good headlines for the daily newspaper, but 
information such as he is giving is of increasing 
value, that the schools may be more and more the 
servants of the state in developing a higher type of 
citizenship. 

The schools are now calling for an increased 
expenditure, that they may be properly supported 
and housed. This, it seems to me, can only be 
justified when they are the means of creating a 
higher type of citizen. 

Although this series of articles may not be so 
valuable in enlarging your subscription list, still 
they will do a service that is greatly needed. I am 
not sure, however, but they may be the means of 
increasing your subscriptions among the teachers 
of the country, and members of boards of edu- 
cation; and so after all, may do their work in en- 
larging your circulation. 

| should be very glad if the last number or two 
were given to a careful discussion of the schools 
and colleges of education. These institutions are 
rendering a fine service to the cause of education. 
But there is an immense amount of speculative 
material, and what the public calls “hot air.” The 
teaching body of the whole country, I believe, 
would welcome a quite detailed account of what is 
being done and a fair estimate of its value to the 
cause of public education. 


Mr. Speranza’s articles are still the center 
and occasion of.a most vigorous correspon- 
dence. The larger number of the letters 
commend Mr. Speranza’s point of view, but 
here and there among them are some which 
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emphatically do not. 
follows: 


A part of such a one 


The article by Mr. Gino Speranza in the January 
Worip’s Work, The Immigration Peril—is a 
damned narrow piece of business for a 35 cent 
publication. Its narrowness is in its conclusions, 
specifically where they presume to interpret the 
Catholic parish school and its meaning and pur- 
pose. Nobody will find fault with Mr. Speranza 
for a terrible lack of common knowledge about the 
parish school, any more than an editor could find 
fault with his chief re-write reporter for being un- 
familiar with historical facts, since the chief re-write 
reporter’s only qualification is his ability to re-write 
facts intelligently and present them entertainingly. 
But you will hardly think me ungentlemanly if | 
venture to assert that there ought to be a wider 
range of interpretative intellect between the re- 
porter who is merely a re-writer of a published fact 
or of current local or national happenings and a 
mind engaged in the obviously constructive busi- 
ness of discussing serious public questions, inter- 
polating a personal view and a personal philosophy. 
The Catholic parish school is not now, never was, 
a matter of politics or literature or professional 
aiming at one thing to destroy another. It is a 
view in Catholic Christianity that has reached its 
present useful stage by hard fighting, hard strug- 
gling of spiritual minds in Catholic Christianity as 
against other minds equally good, equally earnest, 
but not nearly so forward-looking. It is a good 
thing for us to discuss religion in this country 
openly, frankly—but it is a damned unfair thing 
to permit men to discuss in a first-class journal, 
which has so long been associated with everything 
that is big and helpful, things with the origin and 
purpose of which they show so little common 
knowledge as Mr. S. does. May I repeat very 
earnestly: this is not constructive journalism, it is 
a mere presentation of a personal view-point 
minus facts to back them up. Mr. S. can hold all 
the views he likes about the Catholic Church as 
an institution, he can be so gravely unhistorical as 
to call it a Latin Church, and thereby discover 
himself opposed in historical interpretation to such 
men as Dean Millman, Green, Guizot, Macaulay, 
and Lecky, but trying to pin a Latin idea on to the 
Catholic parish school in America or trying to dis- 
cover some other kind of fundamental Catholicity 
in America as distinguished from Catholicity any- 
where else is mere evangelizing. 

| am just sore at the WorLp’s Work for stooping 
so cheap and vulgarly as it does to throw mud at an 
institution in the Catholic Church which priests 
and laymen have fought to maintain. | can 
understand any man when he knocks professional 
Catholic politicians, when he exposes the vileness 
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of a Pelletier and the equal vileness of men who 
were forced to kick him out of a high place in the 
K. of C.—the trouble is they never knock that way 
hard enough—but | am unwilling to accept any 
man in other than the light of an ignorant bigot 
who attacks the Catholic parish school, especially 
when it is done in an enlightened journal associated 
with Doubleday, Page and Company. Nor am | 
a bit concerned about charges that are laid at the 
gates of some priest or prelate who is a political 
climber—but for the sake of honest-to-God journal- 
ism let us be as accurate in our factual presen- 
tation. By lending its influence to attacks on the 
parish school, the WorLp’s Work is blindly and 
unconstructively aiding a lot of sour-mouthed 
politicians of all kinds in this country. If you 
want to know something about the origin and 
spread of Catholic schools in this country, please 
assign me the task at the same rates you pay Mr. 
S. for mere assumption. | shall not give you a 
partisan view or a pious hope, but factual narrative, 
show you that the parish school idea had to fight as 
hard as any great movement had to get itself across 
into the minds of some ecclesiastics, show you that 
New York, the richest Archdiocese in the country, 
was until a few years ago the most backward in its 
school system, that even now it is not up to the 
high progress of other dioceses, show you one living 
example out of not very many where one priest 
shut down his school and convent, and that school 
and convent are lying on a hill in a small town, 
where I was reared, as desolate as some Celtic 
ruins. Show you that, contrary to Mr. S’s 
thoughts, there are thousands of Catholics who do 
not, will not send their children to Catholic Schools. 
To attach a political thought, even the suspicion 
of a political thought, to a parish school is hardly 
worth as much paper as | have taken to write 
this earnest protest. Mr. S. assumes too that 
some other language than English is taught in 
parish schools. Perhaps he is right, but if he 
thinks he is, why does he not present facts, facts, 
facts. 

The Germans are a strongly clannish people and 
all along they have been insisting on conducting 
their schools in German—but even they have not 
gotten away with it. The most progressive parish 
school in a foreign population in New York, a 
Polish parish, is conducted in English, and the 
Polish language was reduced by a very unfortunate 
priest to a mere matter of maintaining a speaking 
knowledge of the native tongue. Please, Mr. Page. 
never let me think your firm is so cheap and vulgar 
as to attack a system that, in its essence, is or 
should be beyond cavil by reasoning minds. The 
Non-Conformists of England have their private 
schools, so have the Puritans, the Christian Scien- 
tists, Episcopalians. 














